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P R E F A C E. 



^C? THE READER. 

This book is the record of the lively emotions awakened 
in my soul by the marvelous spectacles of Italy. It is not 
a book of travels. I ^^^® °^^ designed to add one more to 
the excellent works we already possess in Castilian upon the 
artistic nation for these are in the hands of all travelers, 
^^iien a peoDle a ixionument, or a landscape made a profound 
"npression on my n^^"^' ^ *^°^ "^y P^^ ^"^ hastened to 
communicate that feeling to my readers with all fidelity. 
I have not then followed any order or itinerary in my book. 
I have pi ^ jjjy pictures where it seemed best, so that 
they do x^^. , ^ any particular relation to each other ; and I 
have so/jj^ , j-e turned to a town from which I seemed to 

have dep^ J Each picture may therefore form a sepa- 

rate wrorj^ 

^^ ^^s^ a^^^ there is but little of the present life and 
manners ^^-. rtaly* With that nation, the longer it lives the 
more it j. ilects. We must look at it historically and aes- 

thetically. xVe tn^^* endeavor to connect its great monu- 
ments ^v^*^^ .^^ ag^s in which they were constructed, with the 
genera.ti^^ ^^ vvbich they owe their creation. In Italy, we 
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must before every landscape or every ruin evoke the august 
shades which realize them, and gather the living ideas dis- 
tilled from her fruitful bosom. Otherwise it is useless to 
travel there. 

In her histoiy there is an order which is not a natural or- 
der, but a human order, hke the transition from the ancient 
world to the modem world — like the passing from the Middle 
Age to the Renaissance. By those buildings so famed for 
beauty, those statues so serene and lovely, have passed all the 
tempests of the human spirit. Knowledge has opened their 
wounds ; and on seeing them, one feels in heart and brain 
the immense effort it has cost ages to create the modern spirit 
in which we breathe and live. For this reason a journey to 
Italy is a journey through all periods of history. And this is 
why an essay upon Italy, rather than a description, should 
be, in my judgment, a revival. I have intended to keep al- 
ways in mind that above these great works of art, of archseol- 
ogy, history is visible. I am happy, quite happy, if I have 
succeeded in imparting to my readers the thoughts that, so to 
speak, are exhaled from the artistic works and the historical 
of immortal Italy. 

EuiLto Castelar. 
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Chapter I. 



ARRIVAL IN ROME. 

At last we were at Givita Vecchia. As the boat rapidly 
neared the shore, our hearts bounded in our bosoms with en- 
thusiasm. The buildings and all around spoke of antiquity. 
However little inclined to classical studies, one is tempted at 
such a moment to repeat the verses which Virgil puts into the 
mouths of the companions of iEneas. The emotions awak- 
ened by the first sight of Italy are enduring— not transient as 
the furrow of a vessel in the ocean. I sprung ioyfuWy to 
land, and if our prosaic age did not quarrel wHU outvjtvxd 
manifestation of high sentiments, I would liave ftun^ Tcv>jse ^^^ 
on my knees and kissed the earth. Italiafn. ItaU<ztn, jn^^ ^^^ 
conclamt Achates. But in my excitement I forgot ^hr 



^ontificalltaly. A custom-house officer stoppe ^^^^^^ ^^^.e.'?,- 



p^ c'ro-'««^ 



s,<l^ 



ss<^} 



ing the price of admission as at a iHe^^^^- ^ ^^^^^.5^ c^s.ts^^^' 
gats, \»liose statuesque features bore ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ W^^^ "^ 
^ith loud clamors divided our lugS^^ ^^^ P^ 
ricUooty. Then the police cl^^'^^^^^^log ^^ 

abolished in all civilized Europe > ^ 

A ^ 
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nent duty, although they had been previously viskd and taxed 
by the Nuncio in Paris and at the Consulate in Marseilles. 

Following our baggage, we entered a wretched store-house, 
dark as a dungeon of the Inquisition ; an obscurity incom- 
prehensible in this land of resplendent heavens and dazzling 
light, which gives to the eyes a feast of colors, and fills the 
mind with poetic rapture. For articles worn, or intended to 
be worn, custom-house dues were e:iacted. When these were 
paid, and we fancied we were free to move, all our effects 
were placed in a cart drawn by a number of ragged and 
shirtless lads, who cried, " To the custom-house !" A second 
'hese taxes and tariffs, this want of intercourse with 
1 — are these also of divine right? Is it essential to 
;ise of the Pope's authority over consciences that he 
icline to the economic errors of prohibition and the 
errors of absolutism ? 

pared this entrance into the Pontifical States with 
al in the Swiss Cantons. Certainly, sentiments not 
lime are awakened at beholding those mountains 
with eternal snows; those dark and shady groves 
■hich stretch meadows of tender green enameled with 
those azure lakes sleeping at the foot of gentle 
ontrasting with hoary peaks half-veiled by clouds; 
ipetuous torrents of crystal waters ; those villages 
by a vigorous and hardy race, which realizes the 
happiness known to human society — the union of 
nd democracy. Nothing disturbs the traveler in the 
lation of this grandeur. No policeman demands his 
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name, no custom-house official searches his baggage. These 
mountains seem like impenetrable barriers, but liberty has 
thrown them open to the world, while on the Roman shore 
— ^those coasts which look so gentle and tranquil — ^absolutism 
has placed a cloud of spies and tax-gatherers, to inclose the 
country which nature has opened to all nations and to every 
breath of Heaven. 

Nothing is more inconvenient than the registration of lug- 
gage ; nothing more tormenting and ridiculous. On books, 
especially, custom-house officers fall with inquisitorial eager- 
ness. And after having tossed about and examined every 
thing, they send the traveler's effects to the station, demand- 
ing another tax, which last forced contribution is equal to the 
first. Who can patiently endure such an administration ? 
Is it possible that there exists in central Europe a beautiful 
and classic country, more remarkable for its glorious past 
than any other, under such injudicious and ruinous guardian- 
ship? Will not the Holy Spirit, which pours forth torrents 
of religious truth on the Church of St. Peter — will it not in 
mercy shed a few drops of political truth and economy, at 
once the happiness and riches of modern peoples ? The soul 
shrinks from all that is administrative, to turn to the lovely 
and picturesque in this land of song and flowers. The 
heavens and the sea are of brilliant azure, the air mild and 
aromatic ; the rocks which bind the coast are gilded and em- 
browned by the sun ; on the trees the tender leaves come 
forth to meet the soft kisses of April ; and among groups of 
merry and half-clothed children every now and then mingle 
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the white tunics and gray serge robes of friars, looking like 
the living ruins of other ages, and moving like the ignis fatu- 
us over the crumbling monuments of antiquity. 

The hour of departure strikes. The whistle sounds. Ci- 
vita Vecchia is the port of the Roman States ; but there are 
no carts, nor barrels, nor burdens, nor laborers — nothing in- 
dicative of commercial existence except the custom-house 
officials placed there to obstruct it. I had often heard of the 
dreariness of the Roman Campagna, but I had not imagined 
its reality. Death seems to have swallowed even the ruins. 
Ravens and vultures have eaten even the bones of this huge 
corpse. There are eleven stations between the sea and the 
Eternal City, but no town near any of them. The officials 
call out the names, such as Rio Fiume or Magliana ; sounds 
lost in distant echoes in the immensity of the desert. It is 
very strange to see a train in solitude, no one mounting or 
descending, no one looking on, no one loading or unloading. 
A circular hovel, surmounted by a wooden cross, is dignified 
by the name of " the station." They look like the tombs of 
savages. The train moves as slowly as a cart, so there is 
ample time to observe the immense horizon, the desolate 
plain, the vast marshes, some frightened horses and buffa- 
loes, a few shepherds on worn-out ponies, or a cart with a 
poor fever-stricken family — the remains of a nomade race, 
dying in the desert where so many majestic remains of antiq- 
uity have fallen and are buried. 

Economic errors are to be found in all ages and even amid 
much civilization. When Cincinnatus cultivated the Roman 
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plains in the early days of the Republic, they might have been 
called the earthly Elysian Fields ; a plantation of riches, an 
abode of happiness and abundance. Wine, corn, oil, milk, 
and honey were produced in such quantities by agricultural 
labor that Rome was sufficient for herself. But by degrees 
the great families took possession of the ground once owned 
and tilled by many. In order to avoid daily labor they con- 
verted agricultural land into pasturage. One slave was 
enough to guard the flock. Irrigation was suspended; the 
canals dried up, drainage was stopped. Water became stag- 
nant in low places ; those streams which had brought life in 
their flow, scattered death by their putrid emanations. Hav- 
ing conquered the known world, the Roman people were no 
longer employed with war and had forgotten the occupations 
of peace. The want of food and pleasure opened the way for 
despotism. From despotism came the moral death which is 
in tyranny, as material death is in the Pontine marshes. 
Well did Pliny say — Latifundia Italiam perdidere. 

At last, at the fall of evening, when shadows hung over 
Rome, we arrived in the Eternal City ; that city which gave 
us jurisprudence with her praetors, liberty with her tribunes, 
authority with her Caesars, religion with her priests : that city 
on which the annals of the human race are written ; the tomb 
of antiquity ; the triumphal arch through which the modern 
ages have been ushered ; the temple to which generations of 
Catholics have come for fifteen centuries, seeking spiritual 
light ; the great school in which artists learn before thousands 
of statues and columns the secrets of the chisel ; the battle- 
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field on which lie buried the gods of ancient theologiesy 
brought to the Pantheon on cars of triumph ; the city the 
most august and most powerful that has ever existed on the 
earth ; that which still directs the conscience of a part of the 
human family by the prestige of its history, by the mysteries 
which arise from its majestic ruins. I am penetrated with a 
deep sentiment of veneration toward this city, unique in the 
world. Babylon^ Tyre, Jerusalem, Athens, Alexandria, have 
reigned in ancient story at different intervals and at certain 
periods, realizing each one its idea ; then it has disappeared 
in the dust of its ruins, without other trace than the records 
of its existence, or the bones of its children in the earth. 
Paris, London, and New York will be great in history ; but 
this Rome, which the ancients justly called Eternal, belongs 
to both hemispheres of times — the heathen and the Christian 
world. 

With what emotions Rome inspires the traveler I He may 
be strictly Catholic ; the impressions of his early education 
may remain unsullied, but at beholding these statues of an- 
tiquity, these fauns with their immortal smile, these goddesses 
in whose marble flesh appears to circulate the warmth of life 
and the blood of unfading youth ; before that choir of Greek 
divinities in their dignified repose and Olympic serenity ; in 
the wondrous harmony of outline and the splendid beauty of 
expression ; the vitality which hangs on those lips almost vi- 
brating with the hymn of classic poesy ; — before those forms 
of stone, more animated and intelligent than their living guard- 
ians, he is overcome with sorrow for the death of art, and led 
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temptation of repeating an anecdote from the most accom- 
plished of Italian writers, Boccaccio : 

"An old Florentine Christian took much pains to win souls 
to heaven, in order to secure his own eternal happiness ; at 
length he met with one, either Jew or Mohammedan — I forget 
which — and endeavoring to open the eyes of his soul to di- 
vine light, succeeded so well that in a few days he was half 
converted. The idea of going to Rome then occurred to the 
infidel ; a notion which much disconcerted the missionary, for 
he feared the licentiousness of that court would reduce his 
great work to ashes. What was his astonishment when the 
catechumen returned with feelings of gall toward his ancient 
faith and of honey toward the new, exclaiming, *My father! I 
am quite converted ; for if, notwithstanding the profligacy of 
the clerg}% the Church exists, grows, and prospers, it is doubt- 
less because, being the depositary of truth, it deserves the di- 
rect protection of Heaven !' " 

I will not accuse the court which surrounds Pius IX. of 
licentiousness. . I am not accustomed to speak without proof, 
and am always inclined to believe more good than evil of 
human nature. I believe Pius IX. to be venerable from his 
age and perfect morality. I suppose that the example of his 
unsullied character influences his whole court. But I say 
that neither he nor his followers comprehend the free, reason- 
ing, and independent spirit of this age — ^perhaps too positive 
— which demands a pure and disinterested worship, in op- 
position to materialism ; and which can never have that de- 
sire satisfied by the vain and pompous luxury with which the 
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altar to the great door are two lines of soldiers to prevent the 
multitude from pressing on the Pope. Although the assem- 
blage is most numerous, it does not fill the immense space ; 
for St. Peter's could contain sixty thousand souls. The words 
of military command resound loudly in the temple, where the 
voice of prayer should alone be audible. The butts of the 
fire-arms fall noisily on the marble pavement Those present 
are strangers. The Roman citizen has almost disappeared in 
the inundation of foreigners called by the Pope to his succor. 
At the time fixed, the procession bringing Pius IX. appears. 
It is impossible for any one to give an idea of the different 
dresses worn by his retinue. To do so would necessitate a 
masquerading nomenclature like that of Bizancio. At length, 
after an army of courtiers, comes the Pope, seated on a gilded 
throne, and borne like the saints in our processions, wearing 
a robe of crimson velvet and a white mitre, his left hand hold- 
ing the golden crosier, his right uplifted in tenediction to 
those who implore it kneeling. St. Peter's appears a theatre. 
The stalls, raised on steps under the^^ast arches which sup- 
port the wondrous dome of Michael Angelo, are occupied by 
ladies. The arrangement of these religious seats seems the 
same as that of the central area of the Grand Opera of Paris. 
Gentlemen whose costume is strictly en rigle occupy the 
places below the stalls. 

During the Mass, some talk, others walk about, and all oc- 
casionally use opera-glasses, sometimes turned on the ladies 
in the stalls, sometimes directed toward the cardinals. The 
noble guards — dressed like our cavaliers of the Court of Philip 
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:signed it grandly as an aerial temple ascending to 
among the rosy clouds of that glorious heaven 
ids over all, as a magic gauze of incomparable 
nantle of golden light 

ot forget to make an observation inspired by the 
his city can not, notwithstanding so much splen- 
iiate enchantment with the philtre of mysticism, 
3 in the nets of artifice. When Religion held in 
arts, science, and politics, such a society was nat- 
rned by sacerdotal bodies. But from the time 
ial employments became laic, a theocratic govem- 
ne impossible. I noticed that the choirs of the 
ipel have greatly degenerated. The sublime in- 
>f Palestrina can scarcely find worthy interpreters. 
J off is explained by the difficulty which exists in 
finding such singers as are required by the Papal 
is known that women are not allowed to sing in 
f St. Peter, and for trebles they have recourse to 
nfancy reduced to the condition of those unfortu- 
guard Eastern harems. Alexander Dumas says, 
lis books of travels, that he saw over the shop of 
►arber the following announcement : " Here boys 
3d." I never saw any thing of this kind ; but I 
;he choirs decay, for there are now no families so 
as thus to sacrifice their sons for money- And it 
II possible that in order to support a religious 
luthority there should exist a city without a press, 
tribune, without the first rights constituting the 
otection of the people. 
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ins, and her monuments. Those who are unable 
e eloquent voices which awaken so many lofty 
inspirations, soon weary of this academical and 
ity. I do not speak idly ; but having closely ob- 
Pontifical forces, I declare that I found an ele- 
finement, and a distinction of manners one would 
1 in any other European army. It is well known 
eat part of it is mercenary, or has been entrapped 
:rvice, most of it is composed of high-spirited and 
ouths — with a chivalrous worship for old institu- 
ed in their opinions and tastes, some of them hav- 
iir illusions, but all more or less eccentric and sen- 
seeking the exercise of arms and the turmoil of 
food for that mysticism which formerly a more 
more religious generation sought in the silence of 
r and the mortification of penance. These sol- 
come from the four points of the horizon ; they 
all Christian races, and speak all languages; so 
itains under the Popes the character of universality 
>n her by the Caesars. But this, which is a moral 
is a material disadvantage to the army. The no- 
ividuality, which the Germans have brought into 
>tory, is so deep-rooted that differences of race, of 
arid of character continually show themselves in 
and occasion innumerable conflicts. As the offi- 
one language and the subordinates another, friend- 
scarcely exist among them, though these are 6ven 
3sary than discipline in times of danger. As the 
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insatiable fury, the Romans give thanks to ( 
that a superstition has been destroyed with t 
unbelievers, and that with the blood the beasts 
a heresy ! 

And now emperors have died, and praetors 
and the stones of the Coliseum have fallen, ai 
has replaced the ancient belief, and converted i 
ing persecuted to persecutors ; has attempted i 
destroy new sects, to stifle new opinions — not 1 
arrive — ^neither with its excommunications, nor it 
nor its tortures — at the immortal idea of the huma 
shines eternally among gods and ruins, among th 
and those who suffer, among creeds and dogmas, ] 
the sun in the choirs of the universe. 



Chapter III. 

THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 

If the Roman city above ground is curious and wonderful, 
that which is hidden beneath is still more astonishing. Above, 
the wind shakes the ivy and the vine upon the walls, and all 
around reveala the faith of other ages. Below, in the solem- 
nity of darkness, where the coldness and humidity of night 
are eternal ; in those caves and grottoes formed in the depths 
of the earth, those silent vaults, whose obscurity is sometimes 
lighted by false fires, the product of decaying bones heaped 
there for ages, there is now no living soul. But in other times 
— times sacred and solemn — ^those Catacombs contained the 
germ of that faith which gave vitality to the human conscience 
and enlightenment to the world. 

I turned with religious reverence toward those places hal- 
lowed by the veneration of so many ages, my mind overcome 
with tenderness and emotion ; indeed, the Roman Campagna 
invites to meditation on the instability of human greatness 
and the worthlessness of the greatest earthly majesty. 

There remains only a recollection of that population which 
once filled the world. Of those institutions which supported 
the weight of so many ages, we see but the traces. Broken 
walls, a few arches, some columns, half-legible inscriptions. 
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ly shores smile like sirens. At tlie sight 
erranean and its classic sliores, its coral- 
ose murmur is like an ancient Canticle, I 
mystic as a prayer, sweet as lioi>e.; I saw 
K^evelation the punishment of tli^ dishon- 
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struck the planets, and the dead, bursting 
nd the sepulchres, obtained their fcodies, 
5 Last Judgment to hear in that supreme 
nee from the Eternal Judge of all the 

Oatacombs through heaps of ruins. The 
x^dscape added to the sadness of our souls. 
» ng far from our conntr,, 
^^ense tr,o^ J^ country, our hearts seemed 

. so.e inrernalTpwH, J"^ '''^'' '^^ 
^ing. the green ^allU. *""' "'* *'^ 

.^ flowers-^the We^^ T" *' ^*°^^^' 
t^ooting frotti the K rf *^<>vering above, 

^ young foliage— an ^ ^^^ ^'''*^^' ''^''^ ^■ 
^n us the loveli^ ^'^^^*= ^^^uties of 

are's festivals. "'^"^"^^ ^^ Hfe and the ever- 
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« ^ded With etiT ""^ "^^ven^ent „n 

-^ . ^ther ■««»,• »_ "*cnt, unique 
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death and to eternity; to the limited and the infimte; dif- 
fused over the immensity of space and compressed into or- 
ganic beings : from the stars which irradiate the heavens, to 
the flowers which perfume the air with their aroma ; from the 
impalpable gases that evaporate, to the great mountain chains 
with their glaciers, where the snow whitens the volcanoes 
struggling with internal fires ; from the almost imperceptible 
nebulae, to the great worlds. which travel through space ; from 
the grain of sand drifted by the wave, to the farthest stars of 
the Milky Way, whose light reaches us in twenty thousand 
centuries— poor outcasts clinging to this little planet. In that 
vast circle, whose centre — according to modem science — is 
found every where, and whose circumference is nowhere, 
there happens not the annihilation of a single molecule; 
nothingness exists not ; it is the shadow of our thoughts, the 
apprehension of our folly, the phantasm of our feelings, an idea 
without reality, which the confined limits of our reason and 
the incurable imperfection of our language has obliged us to 
place in the eternal ocean of life. It is true that stars have 
been extinguished in our solar system, as fauna and flora have 
disappeared from our world ; but the warmth of universal life 
is enduring, and the growth and progress of the most perfect 
organism is unceasing. 

Let us then enter these subteixanean caverns with our 
thoughts absorbed by the infinite, and our hearts resting on 
the hope of immortality. 

The Catacomb most generally visited is that of San Sebas- 
tiano, and the one most deserving of deep study is the Cata- 
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Calixto. About four miles eastward of Rome^ 
ia Appia and the Via Ardeatina, under heaps 
 debris and rubbish, close to- cypress groves, 
the sad solemnity of the landscape, lies hidden 
i most remarkable of Christian cemeteries. It 
3r the persecuted, a dwelling-place for martyrs, 
dead, a temple for the living, the assembly of 
ovator§jshotbrQught.a new light into the world 
Qtiment into life. I advise my readers not to 
:tuaries without taking with them the books and 
:lebf ated Catholic archaeologist, Bossi. As the 
inerican woods — that land of the .future — ad- 
dth his short hatchet in these untrodden paths, 
trees, drives away the; reptiles, roots up the 
1 creates by his labor a habitation for his 
rchaeological explorer of a subterranean world 
adow, into the asylum of birds of the night, 
dungeons, between lab)rrinths of grottoes, 
bed by fragments from the fragile walls, to be 
)me corner of those cities of the dead, in that 
le darkness, mingling his bones with those 
I to snatch from the silence of sad and un- 
aess. 

les the light and spongy soil rained sand on 

uch a one ! How often a shower of stones 

his feet, covering him with thick clouds of 

ing his overcharged and exhausted respira- 

he lost his way in that immense labyrinth — 
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tie NortK in. t^kstt: ooean of darkness, and fan- 

yA ^ lost thL^ oxxtlet, aridl liad found a certain death 

ld^°^ ^ ^^^f n\ :By tti^ vLnoextain light of a dying lamp, 

S^^^V^^^inVixxTX^aT^ affaixs, tlie diver into the abyss of 
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.f s- '** i<»^*^ inscriptions tracea fifteen centuries ago by one 

\i'^^ *** tt»^ .^s wlvo collected tiuman remains in the great 

»»*«''*** %t^*^* ced tliem ir* tl^e earth with prayers whose 

{^^ \ ■P^ V. d. a.T\<i tears "Whose exhalations remain in 

i'^ ate ^*^^<oospliere- 

X_3ed i«g ^liic^ astonishes one on descending into 

tV** at *^ • Titic labor of those who excavated them. 



•t^^ "7 ^ i^ ^*' T^rr ^ -fr-Ke- xr^eclianical or chemical means of 
sss^^ ^ eitner xEk« 

iVv^ Vv^V^^^ Tlioxig^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ *^^^^ subterranean cities 
'^^%^^'^^^^'^for c^xxarriets, tlaeir especial peculiarities, their 



^ o^^^^ A oTie over "tlie other— there are even as many 



^A\c^'v^^ ^ - s oi totr\l>s tlieir disposition, that preserves a 

^^e s^o»^^ -vaxitv reveals a perfectly conceived and matured 



^Yia^^^ - Yi t\ve coTis^^'^^^*^^^ ^^ these passages has been 

^\iaXi ^^ tobably l>y ^^^ ^^^^y propagators of the new creed, 

^oV>^^^^^ ' ^^ tVie germs of those doctrines which were to feed 

^Y^o ^^ ^^ {uture generations. Even the nature of the soil 

xYv^ ^^ studied witli scientific attention. They have care- 

\v^^ -Acd the argillaceous clay and chalk, the overflow of 

i^^^ ^^ all places • that easily retain moisture ; they have 

•^^^^ ' torobs and temples in soft granular stone— volcanic, 

^^ .3yd and consistent, less accessible to damp forged by 

^^^ creating '^^^ ^^^ ^"^^^^ ^^ a" kinds of durable build- 

*^ jor it was essential tp preserve these asylums not only 
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i, but from the calamities inciaental to 

Lrly Christians sought tlie protection of 

Roman law protected, l>efore all, and 

lie world, the places sacred to sepnlture. 

Ae property of the dead ^was xixidist\xrl>ed 

<i was sold, bequeathed, or given aw^ay, 

"T, nor donation was valid to alienate tlie 

;. always excepted — alvrays Ixeld in tlie 

ilies who placed there tlie aslies of tlieir 

Ohristians could open graves in. tlie 

xaise lofty monuments, and, under tlie 

.nd, annex much land to tlie sepnlclire 

acred. The Christians, profiting l>y the 
T for their cemeteries, toolc land, opened 
i^^s, and there deposited tlie treasured re- 
r^eir sect and of their family. A series of 
stitute the true nucleus of tlie Catacombs., 
itiious respect of Pagans for tHe riglits of 
^^j^ans obtained a home for tlieir worship 
^T their dead. The same emperors who 

*- of the trib^^^l Tf*^ oodeoflaws 

Sr»s of Valerian ^nere were cotifisca- 

•^1, and interrupted"*^ ^^^cletiati, they were 

^ed the lasting « l ^"^^^ effacecl fey a res- 

ot the right, as th« 
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Christians prepared their temples 

And the burial-places of tlie prim 
essarily very extensive, 
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the Christians, Nvho believed not ^ 
the soul, but also \n tbe resvir 
dead entire Vn the sepulcUres. 
soon assumed proportions 
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cus, under the temples 
eternal, under palaces vrUe 
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nipotent, — ^beneath all these there extended 

toward the four points of the horizon— cdties 

:s, their crossways, their squares ; cities of the 

ithstanding, quickened a new spirit destined 

it Rome and to build upon her ruins another 

• 

e difference between the Catacombs of the 
those of later times — the third century, for 
mer were more beautiful and more highly 
)le was frequently used in the first cent- 
coes, lively colors, artistic relievos, fres- 
ice beside those of Pompeii ; classical in- 
sounding and noble names of aristocratic 
sarcophagi, all constructed and beauti- 
•a little Pagan, it is true — ^who embodied 
their artistic chiseling the essence of 
ether they represented the transition 
o another, or of one epoch to another 
! The most transcendent revolutions 
idly from their origin, and still cling 
hey seek to destroy. The Church, 
malediction of the Synagogue, col- 
'> books, uses and extends its Ian- 
)ugh increasing under Pagan per- 
s and sanctified its arts. Philoso- 
theological science, but preserves 
'nds rationalistic formulas to the 
'Is. The mystical painters of \^^ 



Middle Ages had th^iT^^^^ ^l^^l^f^^-^ 

combs. Here is tlie true ^^^^ *** t^e t. • 

aiHaent picture, «„,., ^ 1"^ *«=ompan 

beak, to announce tK^ * '^^tJi. ♦i^ ^^' 

of Greece, which buUt her *^^*^«le<i as tU 
and which accoapani^^ witH^l' a«»ong ^^ 
ofHeUenic temples, y,, ^*^ **-r melo^j^^'^ 
her white wings the s«bli,« j^"^*'*"^'^ l^as cc 
ality. Thus it is ^j^ the\""''^'**-««*«»t < 

sentiment that has transfornZ"""" "^^'- ^^^ 
by sudden and miraculo^ '^' wfaioU it t] 

been transformed, „heix it h ""^^^^^^o^s, wh, 
vering and constant, which^ ^^^'^'^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
ideas, Ibod of so many ^^ slovirly elai 

ment of the heart and^r^"^'''"'^' 
prophets, of angels, and teacf "^"^" 

attributes to the smile of the chrsL"* 
concealed among the rosy cloud 

which anse m his own soul r 

The Catacombs of Apostolic 
those of later ages, when O: 
tended. I can only attribute 
that given by the Comte de Ricr 
Primitive Christian Archaeology, 
with the classes which belonged 
contradicts this latter view. 
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<:^MAN CATACOMBS. 
, Venders of the first Catacombs. The 

^ always to the past by the P-^^ jf 
^ to the future by the poetry of tHeir 
t:o the heart by the new faith, and ex- 
^^ts in the solitude of the Catacombs^ 
^ the persecuted sect sometimes served 
iiist their persecutors. The first C^sars 
>ose humanitarian principles contrasted 
^ fundamental idea of the Romans— the 
able superiority of the great city. But 
iie Christians, who seemed confounded 
Dm they brought away captive after the 
a people whom they saw with contempt 
th^ circus, in combat, in agony, in tor- 
'Pg by their sufferings to amuse the pop- 
increased in the third century; when 
lurches terrified those Tvho beheld ruin 
a abandonment of the Pagan temples ; 
€ tliG^ times was to separate from the an- 
disposition of the people was also to 
Empire ; when, among so many moral 
^rne, lilce a floclc of hungry vultures to 
f^e irruption of barbarians, who scared 
he clana^ingr of their arms, and the fe- 
■^s J the last K.omans attributed these 
- CbT-istians, who being persecuted re- 
' ^ ^^tber ^batl as a. new idea, to sub- 
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terranean shelter — took refuge for a tim^ only in the easily 
wrought Catacombs, not thinking of pictures or relievos, for 
they were not religious temples, but hiding-places for fugi- 
tives. 

We passed from the Catacombs of San Sebastiano to those 
of San Calixto. Through the former we were rapidly conduct- 
ed by a monk, who guided us, candle in hand, through the 
caverns, muttering prayers as he went along. In the latter 
we had a layman for a guide — much more intelligent, and 
much less hasty — who seemed better taught by his own expe- 
rience and less given to recitations. The darkness was pro- 
found and the silence unbroken. We descended from the'1 
fbusy scenes and storms of life to the deep shadows and thej 
repose of death. The farther we advanced the more we were 
interested. If our guiding light had been extinguished, how 
could we have quitted the abyss ! And what repose, what 
stillness in that region of the dead I The fugitives once hid- 
den there conquered the world. The doctrines there planted 
have for ages covered with their shadows altars and temples, 
feeding them with their vitality, and sustaining the human 
heart with the Christian's hope. 

Who that had seen the two as they once were — Christianity 
and Paganism — would not have said that the caverns were 
destined to disappear : and the greater — that structure raised 
in the air and light as the abode of pleasure and of vice — 
destined by its false. brilliancy, by its apparent power, by its 
pretended strength, by the courtiers who encircled it, to en- 
dure for ages! Yet the Caesars have departed, the senate 
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no more. Tliere were t:Vke soldiers 
ixior ; tlie priests wlio -wer^ 



of the future ; tlie proud SLxnd Ajvealtlxy 

le circus, tlie gladiators, iilxe triumpliaJ 

nunients ; the oheliaks, 'vwit'n.esses oF so 

•oil of so many hattles 5 -wlaile l>er\ea.tli. 

are and feehle sect, prool3.izxiing^ st Iiigbr- 

midst of the general c3Lex>raLvity, and. 

power — prayer I for their only victory 

, the temples -were magxiificent _; sur- 

ind meadow^s, -where inrxxomerable l>irds 

>le vestibules adorned, iwitlx ^wondrous 

ling of the sculptor gave to the inert 

nd vitality of the sovxl ; mxxsevims for 

swords of the early Heroes, and of the 

Id and city ; while below, in tlie dark- 

^ders of history, close to tliose miraclfes 

temple of Christian worship, entered 

nimals, and peopled l^y some h^umble 

^ow, pursued l>y despotic cruelty, and 
^ orgies ! -^ 

^ts and desired death. As 
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^'^ified Founder of Cliristianity told 
"^^^ Were brethren, they lield their 

^^s of their own ignorance iand folly, 
^^^ of the most covetous or skillfnl. 
^^^ absurdities by dying in the flames \ 

After this bitter manner the reformeirs 
i^dged by a writer of ability, a philosoplx^ir 
^ satirist of the highest order, and ^-^ -^ ^* 
difference to death common at that _ 
^ooTm that the philosophers of Groelc: 
^ ^agan worship rather deserved. 1^ 
should have felt in his inmost «oul ^J^^ 
tion. 

'Then these fanatics in creed, s\il> 
^^^^ded in darkness, believers ir^ 
insane preachers, these passionate. 
P^'-^theignorant— were, after all, 
^'^^ ^0 call down the living fla-xr^ 
^^^^d and cormpt world, whicb 
'^ '^es not only the hximarx 

nch 
they 
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and which grows not dim ; the living fire, which quickens and 
is not quenched ; the immortal soul of nature, the acting^, 
spring of society, the air in which the soul is free ; an unfail- 
ing faith bestowed on them by Heaven with the gift of mira- 
cles. The conquered were conquerors; the proscribed be- 
came powerful ; the dead were givers of life ; the weak, with 
hands pierced by the nails of the cross, vanquished the savage 
fierceness of barbarians. 

Such reflections must of necessity force themselves on those 
who wander through this immense labyrinth of subterranean 
passages. They are the furrows in which were planted the 
first germs of the Christian religion. There they were long 
guarded from persecution, as the seed com under the frost- 
bound earth in winter. From thence they sprung into life. 
The martyrs of a progressive idea fall, but rise again. The 
work they build is not interrupted, although it seems to our 
poor vision incapable of kindling the moral world, as flame 
can kindle the material world. We who respect all that has 
contributed to the education of humanity, children of this pre- 
eminently synthetical age, behold and admire the place where 
was contrived the great moral revolution against the excesses 
of ancient sensualism. The epigraphic signs, the half-effaced 
figures, the hieroglyphic sculpture on sepulchral stones, the 
holy images of those times, transport us to the ages of Chris- 
tian persecution. We seem ^o hear the religious psalmody 
half repressed by terror; to behold the arrival of those who 
brought the remains of the martyrs collected from the refuse 
of the circus, to deposit them in urns, and raise at their tomb 
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« fresco anT'" ^"""^"^ *^^ "lystic lamp. VJe ^ 
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gives it an Olympic character. Some drops of melted lead 
have warmed that flesh. Some lightning flashes have kindled 
those eyes. The forms are contracted by grief, and the lips 
sigh with sorrowful desire These are the mysterious begin* 
nings from whence issued in after ages the Angela of Fiesole, 
the Martyrs of Fra Bartolomeo, the Conceptions of Murillo, 
the Virgins of Raphael. And the artist who studies these 
symbolical figures sees in them the first glory of the genealo- 
gy of modern art— of that pictorial art that we have added 
to the antique. 

Christians or philosophers devoted to the past or to the 
future, men of faith or of science, when you penetrate *into 
that abyss, when you wander through that darkness, when 
you study those half-blotted frescoes, or touch those sacred 
relievos, you feel through your veins an emotion of terror al- 
ways produced by the sight of sublimity. 

I confess that all the religious sentiments and recollections 
of my childhood took possession of me, as if the first faith 
was still living. I remembered the humble church of my 
native village with its religious festivals ; the Virgin Mother 
among clouds of incense, and the melody of the organ ; the 
processions which came forth to bless the fields in the May 
mornings, when the poppy unfolded her petals among the 
corn, and the thorn-tree glowed with rosy blossoms ; the chant 
of the Litany repeated by many voices ; the sound of the bell 
floating in air and inviting to vespers, while the last splendors 
of day died over the mountains, and the ^ first stars of the 
evening arose in the immensity of heaven. 
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But \frlxe»^ 1 /* 

** these emotions left space for reflection, I saw the 
power Of 

^ Hew belief which appeared at the expiration of 
the anci^w^ 

^'- Worship. Such sentiments are experienced in go- 

S*^ those subterranean caverns, where people seem 
to wau^lft , 

^ *^ like moving corpses in immense pantheons. The 

y ^tid silence, if too much prolonged, fatigue, chill, anc' 
^ / " Oiie wants the warm air and the light — above al 
^^- And when we leave the Catacombs and breatl 
^^osphere of the Roman Campagna, and see the s 
^^g on the snows of the Apennines, and inhale the 2 
of the dewy grass and the opening flowers, and listei 
6 chirp of the young birds which welcomes the mate 
^'^^ss, ^jjjig ^jjg swallow ascends in the pure sky, anr 
nightingale warbles in the groves — our hearts bless the } 
icence of Nature, which offers an eternal theatre to all 
dies and infinite pages to the epochs of history. 



Chapter IV. 

THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 

Rome is a city of perpetual sadness. Her cypress groves 
murmur an elegy. Her fountains weep the death of her god. 
The moon shining on her marbles evokes pale and mournful 
shadows. Upon all sides there are heaps of ruins with their 
crowns of green nettles. There are traces of where a Titanic 
army has been in the dust of Rome beside her funereal urns. 
The gigantic stones, the Cyclopean walls, the colossal col- 
umns, are the bones of this race conquered by the bolts of 
heaven, annihilated by the vengeance of God. A volcano 
which for long ages has lain cold is less majestic in the ster- 
ile solitude of its crater than this dead Rome. Yet fossil 
bones incrusted in the mountains since the Deluge teach less 
than these bricks scattered in fragments, these stones with 
half-effaced inscriptions. 

All is desolate. The sepulchres are empty. Death has 
not forgiven the dead ashes. Nature, in her insatiable vorac- 
ity, has metamorphosed the bones fallen on her bosom. The 
dust of Caesar, of Scylla, of Cincinnatus, of Camillus, is per- 
haps whirling in^the air, perhaps mingling with the frail and 
beautiful wings of a butterfly, or woven into the fibres of the 
grass which the wild goat divides with his sharp teeth. And 
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soldiers do not understaxid eacli. other, tlxere 
their body; and from this tlie 
the chiefs are obliged to 
the manoeuvres. Catholic 
her children should have one spirit and on 
the difference of pronunciation ^was so gre^ 
spoke Latin, the monks of different natioi 
stand each other, thus demonstrating the sxi; 
over law. Political Rome in onr age has 
selected the elegant and ductile language 

dressing her soldiers ^tliat . language fatal 

idolatries. The aristocracy of the Roman 
i^>l^ut notthe rank and file. And the troo 
«d>on account of tlie fatigue and difficnx^^y^ 
^^ the continual mounting guard ^c> ^ 
Pelled by the growing anxieties of ll^^ 

Those nations which from their p^^t 
"»ost soldiers, send fewest in ^roportlc^^^^^^^ 
Spain destroyed herself to save Catho i ^^^ 
teenth century tlie l^ones of her chilcJi*^^ ^^ 
hattle-field where she found it "^cess^O^^ ^ 
'^^^' She gave for it all the blood i^ ^ ^^ , 
vitality of her spirit. But there are or»Iy ^^ ^ 
^Miers in the Pontifical army.^On th^ 
^^\ch protected the Reformation by ^^^. ^ 
^t\d introduced liberty of religious op^^ 
^otld, has sent a great number of ^^ ^ 

that uvhWe the freedom of worship b^^ 
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faith in Protestant countries, intolerance has extinguished it 
in those places where it was most sincere and mostexalted. 

But leaving these reflections and returning to political 
questions, T can not understand what the Pope proposes to do 
with this numerous army, so disproportioned to his means, to 
his resources, and to his State. The shadow of the French 
' Empire protects him. The day in which that shadow is with- 
drawn, no matter how valiant the Papal army, it will not be 
able to resist a hundred thousand Italian soldiers. While the 
French protection endures, the Pontifical army is useless; 
and without French protection the Pontifical army would be 
insufficient. It serves only to consume the sucQor which is 
sent to the Pontiff with full and lavish hands from all Catholic 
nations. But all this comes now from an exaltation of senti- 
ment that can not continue. When Italy shall be convinced 
of her inability to struggle with Napoleon, or to promote the 
Franco-Prussian war with regard to the Roman question, the 
zeal of the faithful will diminish, the resources will fall away, 
and the army be speedily reduced. Then an insurrection will 
be not only possible, but easy; for the people still preserve 
thQ love of h'berty. 

It is wonderful what force and intelligence still remain in 
the physiognomy of these Romans, revealing all the Indom- 
itable pride of that ancient character which conquered the 
tnown worid. The women B,rG tall and majestic, with well- 
urned shoulders. Their complexion is pale brown, the lips 
Jli, the nose aquiJine; bJacIc atid brilliant eyes, made more 
eautiful by long lashes and artistic brows, a statuesque fore- 
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dark and curtmg hair falls 
nscb-ttey bave the mao^^^ 
coiomiiided Coriolanua to «-*® 
dus to sactificc Umself fo*" 
inktittlie beauty of their i«»*^ 
or. 'ITie silence imposed t>y 
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'here conquerors entered, the Forum, 
sred. ; those arches -which twenty centu- 
y\xX. destroying ; those refreshing baths, 
dem artists ; the Coliseum, that mount- 
ciic chisels ; the Quirinal, which contains 
:d from the wreck of Greece ; the Capi- 
n of the world. At the sight of so many 
ection of so much grandeur, at the con- 
lonuments, framed in groves of cypress, 

placed hy an invisible deity ; at the soft 
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the Catacombs ; the shadows, of evening 
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to admire hams decorated with laurels and flowers than the 
churches to visit the Sagrarios, He could not comprehend 
that the twelve paupers served by the Pope in memory of the 
Last Supper of the Saviour laugh as if they were in a thea- 
tre, and snatch at the sweets and comfits as if they were at a 
merry-making or picnic. He would not believe that at five 
o'clock on Thursday evening a Penitentiary Cardinal enters 
the Great Basilica, and, sitting at the left of the tomb of St. 
Peter, pardons sins by waving about a wand, and touching 
with it the heads of the penitents, as if he were fishing in the 
air. I have seen very pious ladies laugh at all these absurd- 
ities. 

But there is one grand and sublime ceremony, the Mise- 
rere of Sl Peter. The music is exquisite, the effect surpris- 
ing. Rome saw, in the sixteenth century, that Protestantism 
surpassed her in music, as she excelled Protestantism in the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. To prevent 
this inferiority, she naturally sought a master of song, and 
found the sublime Palestrina, the Michael Angelo of the lyre. 
The Pope forbade the reproduction of his Miserere, in order 
that it should be heard only in that church whose gigantic 
arches were completely in harmony with its sublimity. One 
day a noble youth heard entranced the Miserere. This 
youth, who may be called the Raphael of music, learned it by 
heart, and divulged it to the world. He was Mozart. The 
German genius came to steal the secrets of the Latin genius 
in the eternal war between both races. No pen can describe 
the solemnity of the Miserere ! The night advances. The 
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even in thy desperation and thy abandonment ! The human 
heart shall be thy eternal altar, although the faith which has 
been thy prestige should perish, as the conquests that made 
thy greatness have departed! None can rob thee of thy 
God-given immortality, which thy Pontiffs have sustained and 
which thy artists will forever preserve I 



Chapter II. 

THE GREAT RUIN. 

To see the Eternal City was long the dream of my exist- 
ence., one of the most anxious desires of my heart. As a boy 
the Roman religion spoke to me of God, of immortality, of 
redemption ; of all that enlarges the horizon of the soul even 
to the infinite. In youth the Latin language was my chief 
study — a study that to a plastic imagination showed in high 
relief the sweet verses of Virgil, the conciseness of Tacitus, 
and the grander periods of Titus Livius ; those heroes of an- 
tiquity who lived for liberty and for their country. 

On entering the portals of the University education, Ro- 
man literature and Roman law inspii'e the mind with an ear- 
nest desire to see those hills from whence so much light has 
shone upon human consciences; those sepulchres which 
inclose illustrious remains, which have nourished the plant 
of civilization upon our earth; the stones embrowned by 
sun and time, where consul and tribune have carved their 
names, apostles and martyrs their crosses — true mementoes, 
not of time, but rather of the universal effort to obtain and 
realize an ideal, that absorbs and torments man, but which 
also elevates and transfigures him ; compelling him to be, as 
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id in an incessant struggle, an agent and 

* 

s progress. 

cs in Madrid, of commerce in London, of 

nd even of Nature in Geneva ; wearied also 
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describing the abuses of Roman absolut- 

i heard much, and which I heartily detest- 

n of which at that time did not harmonize 
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you come in search of knowledge !" said 

iment, before the marvels I viewed with 

every body is interested about lottery 
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iniversary of Shakespeare has been pro- 

)f the arts. Her censorship is so wise 
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sated of Voltairianism — a philosophy 

repose nor digestion to our cardinals. 

cabalistic and astrological book, pro- 
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fessing to divine the caprices of tlie lottery, Ivas ^ .^^ '^^' 

and published under the Pontifical seal, as cotvt** , « 

ing contrary to religion, morals, or sovereign autH^ ^tre^^''**^ 

" I know all this," I said. " I Kave read it aYvC*** --^^« 
io Dumesnil, KaufFmann, OtherMial, and Edmond -^ . ^ 

"Then,knowing this, do yo\a seek, laere new ide^- 
■ais knew this city — ^Rabelais. On arriving, in p^^<=^ OtNm- 
'»g a dissertation on dogmas, lie penned, one on lettuces, the 
only good and fresh articles in this cursed dungeon. And 
Prfest though he was, a priest of the sixteenth cerktviry more 
's'igious than our generation, he had a long *^°^^sti \ 
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'a« knew Rome." ^^^^ ^ ^» llabe- 
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owselves in a small square. A t'^^^'^'^^^^gs of !!**^i >?^^ found 
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came out on the balcony, and behind him some ec- 
of rubicund visage and obese proportions. After 
istics there followed a Prince of the Holy Roman 
ired in rustling violet silk and a tunic of white lace, 
small calotte or cap/ also violet, with a rich tassel, 
' the pomegranate blossom. The silence was bro* 
oyiul shouts of the multitude. Some of the peas- 
11 preserve the antique statuesque beauty in the 
id, the aquiline nose, and full lips, fell on their 
Ided their hands ecstatically, offering up prayers 
like conjurations. Others drew forth pictures 
rotectors, mostly grimy, and kissed them in trans- 
jumped in the air, extending their arms, and pro- 
herent phrases. It was Saturday, the day for 
ve o'clock approached, the bells began to sound 
lie crowd became still more anxiously excited, 
ted the golden handle and gave several turns 
.rystal. The acolyte put in his hand and drew 
It was the official and Pontifical lottery ! 
was right. Is this a place for the intellect ? 
into antiquity as a diver in the sea. Our life 
nng so little, that to arrive at an idea of the 
ve are attached by invisible ties — to compre- 
ity of which we dream — ^we must set behind 
horizon and the unlimited rational horizon, 
ght of life, interminable perspectives, dis- 
oresentments which overcome us with beau- 
n magic palettes, the inspirations of celes- 
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.^ /""^^dtfie epigrams ofMartial, and there 
^' ^^omsLTk archaeologists: 
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to have been an artist, but not Caesar. The Pagan religion 
did more to preserve the conscience and its jurisdiction over 
life than pretended Christianity. 

I have been false to Nero, since his name is united to that 
of the Coliseum. In this place was the reservoir of the Ro- 
man gardens, and before that a colossal statue of the divine 
emperor with the attributes of Apollo, the god of light and 
harmony, holding the lyre to whose melody the Muses danced, 
and on his temples laid the green laurel of Daphne. The 
family of Vespasian, in hatred of the son of Agrippina, had 
destroyed his golden house full of immortal works, tearing 
down the Colossus and building the Amphitheatre in its 
plac^ ; but they could destroy neither the name nor the rec- 
ord of the Apollo statue of Nero; and this name, degener- 
ated and corrupt— Coliseum — leaves to^iay this colossal mon- 
ument ! 

Indeed, it looks less the work of men than of nature. These 
gigantic proportions, these immense masses, seem not to have 
been created by human strength, but by the power of the 
Great Architect, of the Great Artist who has raised the eter- 
nal pyramids of the Alps, and has built up the wondrous cone 
of Vesuvius by the creating fire whose reverberations resound 
with the manufacture of crystals and granite. It is only when 
we observe the harmony of its arches, the sequence of its col- 
umns, the rhythm of that architecture which ascends to heaven 
as a canticle, that we find those enormous blocks have been 
distributed by human thought, and that the Amphitheatre has 
been sealed with the stamp of its laws. 
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^o^^ ^:^ V ^^ ^s ^^^ *^ ^^^ P^ ^^ ruins. When it 
^^^^ ^^ ^^ flights of steps supported it as huge ped- 
'^ ^^^ ^i^ies are placed above. Eighty open arches, 
"" ^>^^ Entrances, surround the first story. At the 
>^^^lies are raised half-columns attached to tho 
%ing to the severe Doric order. Upon this 
^ extends a cornice, and over the cornice other 

'^J^ the sides of which are placed half-coltfmns 
^^ ^d more graceful Ionic architecture. Another 
^^^^^^e as the preceding, completes the seconci 
^^s as a base for the third, also cut in arches, 
^d with columns, but of the rich and florid Co- 
ThG monument is completed hy an airy por- 
^ a chiseled crown-light, ornameiited by pilas- 
T openings through which the heavenly azure 
s to look more brilliant. This vast building 
s high. To define it in a few words, I would 
nountain, raised, sculptured, and chiseled by 
The side toward the north-east is in the 
On its walls the succession of arches can 
harmonious staircase formed by the col- 
the ^race of its cornices, the severe ma}- 

^'^^^:u^z °' *' "■•^' '-"• 

wel. enormous mass the fin- 
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d by the irregolar internal movements of 

: the cellars ana vaults contrivances un- 

eeks— adiniral>ly constructed in this land 
,ire ! Behoia tlae arches which the Hel- 
ected, and tliat looU like the triumphal 
)iy entered witU a new life and a new 
^ Roman has placed a plinth to support 
h the Greek rooted in the bosom of the 
f a tree 1 Contemplate those three Or- 
d in Greek architecture, and united here 
e : first, the most simple and severe, the 
then the lightest and most elegant, the 
; and lastly, the nxost florid and ornate, 
ling the whole as the <liadetn and capital 
The spirit of a constructive people is vis- 
ding. The Roman has united the three 
:is, as he has united the Greek gods in 
s style is the great epilogue of antique 
rom Greece her metaphysics and her re- 
es their women, from Spain her swords, 
lies, and fron» Etruria her bows. Thus 
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struction, was h m ^ conquered twenty 
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of the Flavian family, under whose domination Tacitus cursed 
despotism and mourned the republic. Titus, whom universal 
adulation named the delight of the human race, btimed Jeru- 
salem j on her calcined stones he immolated a million and a 
half of Jews, and destined the rest to die in the gladiatorial 
shows of Syrian cities, to be trophies of the triumphal entry 
of the conqueror by the Via Sacra, to raise on shoulders livid 
from the lash the masses of this amphitheatre, and to be de- 
voured by hungry beasts in the circus ! 

Titus — after having loved Berenice as Antony loved Cleo- 
patra, after having heard his own victims call him Messiah, 
after having been called a god by those Egyptians whose fields 
gods visited, after having consecrated under the shadow of the 
pyramids nine bullocks to the god Apis, after having organ- 
ized an escort of Oriental Satraps, and enjoyed through an 
entire day the cruel honors of triumph beneath the arches of 
the Eternal City— demolished the golden house of Nero, ex- 
changed the statue of the sun for that of Caesar adored by 
the populace ; he dried up the lake which extended between 
the Mount Caelium and the Esquiline Mount, tore down the 
groves, cut up the pasturage on classic shores, and raised the 
greatest amphitheatre the world has yet beheld, solemnizing 
its inauguration by a hundred days of feasting, in which there 
were combats of stags, elephants, tigers, lions, and of men — 
terrible struggles, which sprinkled with hot blood the face of 
Caesar and those of his people. Nine thousand animals per- 
ished during those sanguinary orgies upon the arena. His- 
tory, which has preserved their number, does not mention that 
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^^ Koman people to bless a.nci a.dore 
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of the meadows sinking in the arms of night, or the echo of 
a great city, of its orisons and lamentations, like the expres- 
sion of overwhelming and deep emotion ? 

In imagination I beheld a festival in the amphitheatre. 
This enormous pile was not now a skeleton. Here stood a 
statue, there a trophy; opposite, a monolith brought from 
Asia or Egypt. The people entered, after having washed and 
perfumed themselves in the public baths, mounting to the top 
to disperse over the places previously assigned to them. At 
one side was the gate of life, through which passed the com- 
batants ; at the other the gate of death, through which were 
dragged the corpses. The shouts of the multitude, the sharp 
sound of the trumpets, mingle with the howling and roaring 
of wild animals. While the senators and the emperor arrive, 
attendants of inferior municipal rank scatter parched peas 
among the people, which they carry in wicker baskets like 
those of our traders at fairs. The ground is brilliant with 
gold powder, with carmine and minium to hide the blood, 
while the light is tempered by great awnings of Oriental pur- 
ple, which tinges the spectators with its glowing reflection. 

The senators occupy the lowest steps. Behind them are 
placed the cavaliers. Above are those fathers of families 
who have given a certain number of children to the empire. 
Beyond these are the people. And on the top, crowning the 
whole, are the Roman matrons, clothed in light gauzes and 
loaded with costly jewels, perfuming the air with aromatics 
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These unfortunates are divided in several catteries. 
Some guide cars, painted green ; others shelter themselves ! 
behind round bucklers of iron, on the outside of which sharp | 
knives are fixed. They throw their tridents in the air, and 
catch them again with much dexterity. Their costume is a 
red tunicy azure buskins, a gilded helmet surmounted by a 
shining fish. The equestrians conduct their horses with great 
agility in the circus. The light is reflected on the steel 
breastplates, collars, and bracelets. Their robes are many- 
colored, and bring to mind Oriental dresses. Last come the 
duelists — a body all handsome, all unclothed, all imitating 
in their artistic attitudes the positions of classic sculptures. 
They are saluted frantically by the people, for they are the 
strongest, the most exposed, and the most valiant. 

They were bom in the mount^s, in the desert, among the 
caresses of nature, breathing the pure air of the fields and of 
sacred liberty. War and war only has torn them from their 
country. Rome has fed them for the sake of their blood — 
blood to be offered in sacrifice to the majesty of the Roman 
people. Some of them now about to wound and murder each 
other have contracted close friendships. Perhaps some are 
brothers by nature, brothers by sentiment, obliged thus to en- 
danger and immolate themselves, when, united by the same 
sentiments, they wish to bury their swords in the heart of 
Caesar, and to avenge their race and country. 

Already they lie in ambush, they search, they threaten, they 
entice and persist in this boisterous and bloody strife. If 
any one, moved by terror for himself or compassion for his 
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opponent, draws back or seems to shrink, the master of the 
circus tortures him with a red-hot iron button applied on his 
naked shoulder. The crimson blood flows and smokes in 
the circus. One man has slipped and fallen. The people 
shout, believing him dead, and hiss when he rises. He loses 
heart after vain and desperate efforts to keep on foot This 
one falls, pierced by a single wound given through his buck- 
ler. That one writhes in insupportable anguish, which looks 
like an epileptic spasm. Two are mortally wounded, but in 
falling fling away their swords, and embrace each other as a 
support and help in the death agony. Mutilated limbs, torn 
intestines, groans of anguish, the death-rattle of the expiring, 
faces contracted and fixed, last sighs mingled with lamenta- 
tions, cries of rage and desperation ; — all this is a grand spec- 
tacle for the Roman people, who shout, clap their hands, be- 
come intoxicated, infuriated ; following the combat with nerv- 
ous anxiety, straining their eyes from the sockets to see more 
of the slaughter, opening their lungs and nostrils to inhale the 
bloody vapors. 

Anger seems to float as the master passion over all this 
feast of blood. Antique sculpture, generally of a.n Olytnp^^^ 
severity, has left us the lively image of tHis anger in the statue 
of &e dying gladiator. Over his dilated eyes K^^^ V\s datV- 
^»d knitted eyebrows. His robust frame is ^x^^^cX ^^ ^ 
wonderful tension. His head is advanced, an^ r^^^^s ^^"^'^* 
dination over his breast in order to ^^«^ ^'^^ t:\,^^^ <i^^' 
His body is in the act of rushing i^^^^ ^"^ ^^^ ^c.m\>^^^^^"^ 
ported only on the right foot H^^ ^^^"^ "^^ ^^^^^X^tft.^^ ^"^ 
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moment that his right wrist, strongly contracted, prepares to 
give a mortal blow. The statue is the image of hatred. And 
hatred has engendered in Rome a thick cloud of anger, of 
curses that found a terrible satisfaction in the Apocalyptic 
night of eternal vengeance, in the night of the victories of 
Alaric, of the orgies of barbarians, the sons of slaves and glad- 
iators ! 

Who, who can turn aside Rome's punishment? All her 
power, all her majesty, all her greatness have been destroyed 
for an idea. There in the Catacombs hide obscure sectari- 
ans who oppose spiritual light to ancient sensualit}' — to the 
Pagan and Imperial religion, dogmas which Rome can not ad- 
mit without perbhing. These sectarians fly the light of day, 
and bury themselves fearfully in the Catacombs. Ther« they 
paint the Good Shepherd who guides them to eternity, the 
Dove which announced the termination of the great deluge 
of tears in which our life is overwhelmed. There they intone 
hymns to an obscure tribune, poor and feeble ; who did not 
die as a conqueror, but humbly and ignominiously on a cross. 
From thence have come forth those confessors of the new 
faith, to seal it with their blood on the arena of the circus. 
The old man, the youth, the tender maiden, have heard with- 
out trembling the cries of the Asiatic tiger, the roar of the lion 
of Africa. Hungry beasts of prey have come from the dens 
still visible in the foundations of the circus, and fixed their 
teeth and claws in the defenseless bodies of the martyrs. 
While panthers, hyenas, tigers, and lions divide the palpitating 
remains ; while they drink the blood of these Christians with 
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notwithstanding — ^when they were grouped together in the 
frame, when the warm blood animated and gave them vigor 
and vitality — ^these atoms supported the weight of the heavens, 
ruled the world at their pleasure, and governed with a brittle 
sword the humanity which has long since mouldered away I 

And what remains of all this ? Some handfuls of dust, 
heaped on other dust, among which have been lost Caesars 
and tribunes, conquerors and vanquished, Romans and bar- 
barians, masters and slaves, without weighing more in the 
balance of the universe and in the gravitation of the globe 
than other ashes. 

After a long time spent among ruins, one becomes accus- 
tomed to the inhabitants common to such places. You are 
not startled by the bird of night which hides in the crevice of 
a sepulchre ; nor at the bat issuing from a catacomb ; nor at 
the owl or the ^cuckoo sitting in the nocturnal solitude on the 
stones of the Coliseum. You like to meet the dwellers on 
the height. It is useless to search for them in a degenerate 
and submissive race. The worthy inhabitants of Rome are 
the men carved by the chisel in immortal marble. They are 
the figures designed and perfected by genius. And among 
these figures — those which yet retain the sacred fire on the 
forehead; those which preserve the nervous contraction of 
awakened thought ; those which breathe a tempest from their 
colossal lungs ; those which look like gods, with a resem- 
blance to things earthly — are the statues of ^ichael Angelo. 

After the Genius of the Capitol had fallen in the dust a 
thousand years, lulled by the miseries of the Middle Ages, it 
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by the hurricaDe of the Last Day — all in due proportion and 
harmony with their historic greatness. The figures of Michael 
Angelo are antique heroes that have risen from the sepulchre ! 
. The Sistine Chapel takes its name from Sixtus IV. His 
pontificate was stormy and agitated. Machiavel learned 
some of his political intrigues from the conduct of Sixtus. 
He was the first who showed how immense was the political 
power of the Popedom, and, while exciting wars against the 
Italian magnates, was praised as the author of the Principe, 
In his time and at his instigation Julio de Medici was assas- 
sinated in Santa Maria dei Fiori, at Florence, when he was 
worshiping God at high mass. In revenge the Medici hung 
from a window the bishop appointed by the Pope for Pisa. 
The riches of Sixtus IV. were enormous, because they pro- 
ceeded from the sale of benefices. Pietro Riaria was a Car- 
dinal at the age of twenty-six. Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and Archbishop of Florence, and died satiated with gold, 
blood, and pleasure, like Balthazar or Sardanapalus. Con- 
tending parties fought at the gate of the Vatican, and stained 
with blood the steps of the altar of St. Peter's. But the Ro- 
man court increased its possessions, and raised churches with 
its riches. At this time licenses to pillage were granted to 
bandits for money, and a Lord Chamberlain said to Innocent 
VIII., who had bought the pontifical throne by simony, and 
who sold safe-conducts to robbers — "Your Holiness does 
well, for God wills not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should /^^ and live." 

But if the Sistine Chapel owes its name to Sixtus IV., it is 
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Lightning, poison, pestilence, and catastrophes are accidents 
which never perturb the serenity of the great whole ; the eter- 
nal light of Cosmos changes not for any inequalities on the 
bosom of nature. The viper stings a man, but it can not poi- 
son all humanity. Death cuts off the individual, but it does 
not destroy the species. I have ever revolted against the 
cruel belief in the eternity of evil. And I have always com- 
bated another idea not less terrible — ^that of complete death 
and the total annihilation of consciousness. We shall resolve 
these antinomies hereafter. All contradictions will be rec- 
onciled by death. Bramante and Michael Angelo, enemies 
during life, are reconciled in immortality. 

Let us follow the history of the Sistine Chapel. Bramante 
urged upon Giulio II. the desirability of intrusting Michael 
Angelo with the frescoes of the vault. But the great sculptor 
did not yet feel himself sufficiently acquainted with fresco 
painting, and he frankly said so to his Holiness. The latter 
would not allow any contradiction, refused to tolerate disobe- 
dience, or to listen to the best of all reasons — the impossibil- 
ity of performing the desired task. 

This affair was a great trouble to Michael Angelo, because, 
close to the Sistine Chapel, Raphael was painting the Cham- 
bers of the Vatican with his usual calmness and self-posses- 
sion in difficulties. The first sculptor of his age ran the risk 
of being the second painter. This thought wounded his van- 
ity, but did not dishearten him. Finding that resistance to 
the Pope would be his ruin, he sent for the best Florentine 
fresco painters, learned from them the principles of their art. 
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and dismissed them. Then he shut himself up alone in the 
chapel, contemplating that immense vault, lofty, dark, and emp- 
ty, like chaotic space before the creation. He commenced to 
people it On attentively observing the figures, a strange re- 
flection makes them seem as if they had been painted by light- 
ning. They look as if they had issued from the flashes of a 
tempest, and been produced from the fury of a giant Lips 
have been sketched to breathe a lamentation of Jeremiah, a 
stanza of Dante, a malediction of the Prometheus of iEschylus. 

The soul of Baphael produced his figures without effort^ 
as it is said the Virgin was delivered without pain. Each of 
them seems to have been bom like Cytherea from the foam o^ 
the ocean, in a pearly shell, with a smile upon the lips, the 
rays of Aurora on the head, and heaven in the eyes. They 
have been raised by a gentle wave and left on the rude shores 
of reality. The figures of Michael Angelo struggle, turn, suf- 
fer — are mounted on the blast of the hurricane ; they have for 
light a conflagration ; they express all the intensity and power 
of sorrow— they are the giant offspring of the extreme despair 
of genius in delirium, desirous of marking reality with the 
stamp of infinity. They all seem to carry in the flesh the 
burning iron of the artist's idea, and cry hopelessly, like the 
shipwrecked for the land, from the world that is visible and 
finite to that which is unseen and everlasting. 

It is necessary to comprehend all the troubles which tore 
the heart of Michael Angelo while pursuing his work. Ra- 
phael is always sustained by his innamorata who loved him, 
by his disciples who obeyed him— surrounded by a choir of 
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angels ; but the great sculptor was alone, separated from the 
world, reduced to a perpetual companionship with his own 
ideas, without love and without friendship, isolated as a 
mountain with the tempest beating on its summit After 
having studied the first rudiments of the art, he essayed the 
commencement of his wonderful composition. His colors 
mingle, the paintings fall asunder. He flies to Giulio II. to 
beg he would free him from his promise. The Pope insisted 
on its performance. San Gallo, a painter, suggested to him 
an easy way of avoiding the difficulty. Up to this time the 
scaffold constructed by Bramante was suspended to the roof 
by cords. At each extremity of his work, which was like a 
bundle of rags, the scaffold was unsteady. In place of this, 
Michael Angelo, by the advice of San Gallo, made another, 
which was quite fixed and secure. Then he sketched the 
heavens which were to contain his figures. But when he had 
so much space he was overcome by despair, from the fear of 
being unable to fill it. He locked tlie chapel door, and 
rushed out to wander alone, like a madman, in the Roman 
Campagna. The broken arches and aqueducts, resembling 
giant skeletons; the ruined masses where the shepherd rested, 
and up whose rugged sides goats clambered ; the Apennines 
with their snowy summits, and slopes dotted with monuments; 
the cjrpress groves, pine-trees, and willows, which give the 
country the aspect of the largest cemetery ever seen by man ; 
the lagunes, covered with rushes, and crossed by wild buffaloes 
and by melancholy looking boats, occupied by beings who 
seemed like the dead revisiting the earth ; sepulchres gilded 
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i barbarous seem those iconoclasts who de- 
ful statues of the gods, believing them to 
of the Devil 1 How distant we feel from 
vvhich condemned ancient history, thinVmg 
e^ess! The sibyls are the oracles of Pa- 
^ t as flung ixer shadowy mantle over the 
^<=ies issue frr^r^^ ^t. 
'^oric s 1 ^^ ^^^ ^ when the waves, 

^^ my:^^J^^'^^^' ^^^ "^"^ ^^^ sandy shore ; 

^ whit^^^^' ?'^ ^^^ stones embrowned by 
^^« > the Icindl- ^^^'^S as a. cloud and 
^^«r ; tUe i>eo "^ ^^^^^ "^ front, the idol 

^^Ple motionless around, the 
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citharas of the maidens sounding in her ears, her eyes fixed 
on heaven and her hand on her heart ; all the nerves agitated, 
and the soul delirious with emotion — the sibyl tells her orac- 
ular secrets in mystic verses, collected from leaves and con- 
fided to the mercy of the wind ; she there discovers the shad- 
ow of the future, and forcibly wrenches the embryo of the 
hereafter from the womb of future ages yet sleeping in the 
abyss of eternity ! 

St. Augustine read the mysterious books of these women. 
In his enthusiasm he acted like Michael Angelo— he placed 
them in the city of God. They predicted the coming of the 
Saviour. ^^Pertinent ad civitatem dei^^ he exclaimed. It was 
these same sibyls who, before Caesar, according to a pious le- 
gend, descended from the marble altar, because the hope of 
nations had been born, and the prophecies of ages had been 
accomplished. Virgil deserved that St. Geronimo, after hav- 
ing saluted the birthplace of Christ in Bethlehem, should pay 
similar honor to his sepulchre at Posilippo. He deserved 
more ; he deserved that St. Augustine should count him 
among the highest witnesses in favor of Christianity, among 
those men of learning who drove away his doubts and forti- 
fied his faith. " I would not so easily believe all this, if it had 
not been long foretold by a noble poet in the Roman lan- 
guage." He also 'deserved that the great poet of the Middle 
Ages should invoke him, exclaiming, 

"/Vr te poeta fut, per U Ckristiano:^ 

And all because Virgil repeated the oracle of the Sibyl of 
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Cumse ; the advent of a mystic child, before whose presence 
the order of the ages would be changed, and nature would 
lose her evils, the lion his ferocity, the serpent his venom, the 
fields their thorns, labor its weariness ; and without the ne- 
cessity of eating bread in the sweat of his brow, man would be 
satisfied with the produce of the fields, the vine by a natural 
process bringing forth grapes, the com its ears, the trees their 
fruits, the hills be crowned with flowers, the fleeces of the 
sheep dyed with the colors of the rainbow, the sting taken 
from the bee, whose honey would be left upon the lips ; and 
the universe, as a tree waved by the celestial zephyr, should 
intone a sublime canticle which would make men forgetful of 
the music of the flute of Pan and the melodies of Orpheus, 
being the incommunicable hymn of the new age of justice I 

It is true that history, in its modem universality, has de- 
stroyed and overcome many hatreds. The Romany and the 
barbarians, that fought furiously as irreconcilable enemies up 
to the latter part of the ancient period, were brothers, children 
of the same race. And those prophets of Jerasalem, those 
insatiable readers of the future, those invincible enemies of ty- 
rants ; those mysterious sibyls, wandering over the sands of 
Libya, by the ruins of Persia, by the sea of Ionia, by the grot- 
toes of Cumae, appearing in the extremity of the Grecian 
Archipelago and at the Cape of Messina, like disembodied 
spirits to tell of ideas without substance ; those philosophers 
who have passed the Piraeus from the great Greece, and from 
the Piraeus have traveled to Alexandria, sowing between the 
East and the West a track of ideas which have been the nur- 
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sionari ^fes of the -world ; and the sublime and obscure mis- 
the Ck^^ not xincierstood by Imperial Rome, who went from 
veins ^acombs to the Circus, leaving with the blood of their 
^^^•^ J\^e immortal stream which watered the faith ; all ene- 
P •4v N^y. 3^es all mutually unknown, all separated by chasms, 
f^^\ ^ M^j^^s and hatreds, all are united in the Infinite that has 
^ned our spirit and kindled our religious conscience ! 
^Q^ sublime are the sibyls of the Sistine Chapel ! How 
nv and our thoughts turn from one to the other without 

^^^" ble to fix. themselves. These figures appear to be the 
^^t^th «i of ideas, the embodiment of eternal beings. Any 
^^ uld say they hold in their fingers the thread of univer- 
1 Vfe and that they weave the web of nature. They are 
- Persian th^ Erythraean, the Delphian, the Libyan, the Cu- 
If you search for their genealogies, you must find 
^ . Plato, Isaiah, and ^Eschylus ; they are of the same 
If you seek for their, resemblances in the modern 
world vou will have them in some of Shakespeare's person- 
ages in some thoughts of Calderon, in some scenes of Cor- 
i neille. There, in some respects, you will find their counter- 

parts. 

TLead and study many treatises on the sublime, and then 

draw near to understand this grand conception. It is difficult 

to explain a certain cold shuddering that is only experienced 

twice or thrice in a lifetime; it is hard to comprehend an 

idea of which there are only half a dozen examples in history. 

But raise your eyes to the roof of the Sistine Chapel : there 

is the sublime, there the disproportion between our feeble be- 
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-wonderful power of an impression whicli o^^e:x- 
t crushes and annihilates us under its itnme^ss- 
iur I This is the sublime : an enjoyment ir\ a. 

rsia I bowed by the weight of ages, thou remem- 
le infant world confided to thee her secrets a.n<i 
^x- sorrows, and how^ before death, oppresse<i by 
T>or, thou didst desire to write a cyclical poem on 
f thy brazen book I Thou of Libya I who comes 
►^ing as if the scorching sand of the desert burnecZ 
bring to man some great idea, gathered in space, 
^ eas are transformed like mysterious larvae. E.ry- 
^ert youthful as Greece, beautiful as one of the 
yr Archipelago, a songstress sweet as the earth of 



^-undulating and graceful as the seas which bring 
•. ^.-ties, the friend of light, and trimming the lamp by 
*=»und whose brilliancy the human conscience shall 

*f genius inV \°^ ^^"^ ^^"^^^ °'' ^^^ brow, the im- 
harmony which ^^^"^ ' ^^^"^ ^^""^ formed to intone 
-ou, Sibyl of Del ^.^"^^"^ vibrate through countless 
mountains are clSr; ^^^vest thy cavern, and there 
*^^ -- - filled :"t! '''''^*^"^--dofasculp- 
l Tn^' "^-^ ^^- Out :rB "' "^'^"'^^ "^^ ^>'"^^"^ 
f vit" , *'^^--i--ted as ^"'*' ^"-^ing like a Gre- 
^--- le.v.3. Weal::, Th ^""^^-t- reclining on 

' *^- soft rnelody of hope! 
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Are ye of flesh? Are ye women ? Have ye felt love, sor- 
row, and disappointment ? Or are ye but the archetypes of 
things, the symbols of art, the shades of the muses invoked 
by all the poets, and that none have beheld but in unrealized 
and impossible visions the various forms of the eternal Eve 
— ^named alternately Sappho, Beatrice, Laura, Victoria Colon- 
na, Hdloise — and who stand by the cradle and the tomb of 
all ages, smiling to us hopefully, awakening in us new aspira- 
tions, or flying to our arms as an illusion soon vanishing in 
the infinite. 

This roof of the Sistine Chapel will always excite poetical 
imaginations. One of the most learned men in Europe has 
said that he spent thirty years in studying it When Michael 
Angelo finished the painting he could not cast down his eyes 
for a moment without their being obscured — he had been so 
long in the habit of raising his head and looking upward. 
He met the object of his sight in the heavens. There, even 
to the heavens, he directed his gaze, his mind filled with 
boundless aspirations and with infinite sorrow. And this 
man, with so lively a sensibility, with so harsh and bitter a 
temper, with thoughts so extraordinary and tempestuous, 
lived in the period of the most violent changes, of the strong- 
est contrasts, as the human spirit passes from sad discourage- 
ments to exuberant existence, from dark eclipses to sudden 
illuminations, from repentance to the orgy, from sensuality to 
faith, inclining, like a drunken man, sometimes to one side, 
sometimes to the other. 
Let us imagine a body suddenly translated from the torrid 
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. to the pole, from *^ \^/om, ^"^"^ny couch 

.tain to an abyss, fr^*^/^ ;-^;;™e c.„eeptio„ of t^ 

pe^hapsweshallbe f ^/ >^'^^ ^lo was e^ose. b 

nges to vfhich the sottl ^^^e. "' ^"zbel of the Bible 

contradictions of hi* ^j^bolicai natoe, and the Luzbel 

sing from angeUcal to ^^^^ of earth to those of heav 

>rigen, turning from the ^^(he sudden transformations 

n.ay give some distant xd ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^.^ ^^^ ^^^ 

:h that age expenencea, ^^^^ 

»ed, who was steeped in i^^ ^ 

•his division of ages is by nO ineans arbitraiy. History is 

an almanac of the spirit; in ^ ^^^^^^^ years ideas rad- 
y alter, their essence changes, and the aspect of society 
;s considerably. In a hundred years the atoms of * P^O" 
are renewed with the renovation of generations. Each 
is a great personality engraved by anterior ages. '^^ 
d is often a chisel which obeys a conscience and an un- 
m or misunderstood spirit All ages have a philosophy 
liar to themselves. But the age that Michael Angelo 
with his large existence is the most contradictory of all 
If at each alternate minute it grew light and dark, 
tps we should have in nature a resemblance of the time 
chad Angelo j that is to say. of that period in which the 
le Ages were concluded and the Modem Age b 

astantinople fell ; but the wounded VenioA • ^^^°' 

111. . ^^ increased 

I all her power navigated a vessel closely covered at 1' 

by painted canvas, to obstruct the sight of the enel 

flung a cable into the Adriatic to keep Europe and^' 
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East united. The gods of the ancients were reborn, reveal- 
ing in their frames of marble all the secrets of the sculptor's 
art, and the works of artists were burned in bonfires, stirred 
by a population of monks in the Piazza de Firenze. The 
Perugino Convent still preserved the penitents and the mor- 
tifications of the cloister, and the Famese Hercules was 
erected on Roman soil to show all the force and power of 
antiquity. Ariosto wrote his sensual work — in which the he- 
roes dance as in a brilliant carnival, and dream in delicate 
language the Platonics of Florence, with mysterious senti- 
ments, with heaven concealed behind the sepulchre, and God 
hidden from the world. Savonarola, that political Francois 
d'Assis, invokes saints and angels, recommends fasting and 
penance, renews the imitation of Jesus Christ; summons 
Machiavel the Demon, calls up traitors, advises imposition, 
crime, and assassination, and restores the likeness of the Ca;- 
sars. The Florentine people selected for their chief the 
Crucified, while the Romans chose Caesar Borgia, handsome, 
but vicious and infamous, a traitor, and stained with the 
blood of his brother and brother-in-la,w, which splashed his 
forehead, and that of the Pope, degraded by orgies like those 
of Nero, reproducing the erotic delirium of Heliogabalus in 
conjunction with the slaughterings and poisonings of Tibe- 
rius. 

These all pass and depart like shadows, and the French 
come from' the North and support the Guelphs, and the 
Spaniards from the South to support the Ghibelines. The 
political power of the Popes and the political power of the 
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'- T^e pontificate appears 

, over and past, but ^^ ^^^ imperial 

increased vigor by ^ ^^^ spint- 

„.ore brilliant under ^ ^^^ ,,estores Itself 
^e Middle Ages re-as ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^e 

..dium of its arts and atu suddenly, 

,ed by X.eo X. -^ J^^^^^.f ^orrve Is .o- 
I^utber, tbe blood in tbe ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

ies tlie plebeians anse^^^^^^^^^ ^, 
on all sides monarchies ar ^ ^^^ 

Michael Angelo wished to umte 1^ J ^^^^ 
,he brilliant talisman v,ith Whrcb ^- ^^ 

.. the people. Patriots seelc a Brutu 

,unt Michael Angelo did not desire to 
defender of the Roman Republic "-^^^^ 
up to the Medicis. In that age c"^*'^'' ^" .^ 
is, falling in the dust, with their own swot J 
afore tbe conqueror. The disgrace of C i 
ed a bundred times, and a hundred Aw^ 
-., died on Italian ground. Ancona g^v^ 
o free tliem from tlie threatened invasion 
they fell under tbe dominion of monks. 
d all into Ghibelines, contradicting theit ?«' 
Spain, -wbicb bad sent Jews and MC^ '" 
pillaged tbe city berself. The numerous rev- 
occurred in Italy from the tenth to tbe siX" 
and tbe fourteen millions of men falle" <>" 
e> produced confusion and chaos. Canyo" 
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not — when thinking over all this — can you not comprehend 
why the Moses of Michael Angelo looks on his time with so 
much disdain ? Do you not understand why the colossal Jer- 
emiah in the Sistine Chapel mourns with such a heart-rend- 
ing lamentation ? 

But the greatest of all catastrophes drew nigh when Mi- 
chael Angelo had finished the vault of the chapel — I 
mean the sacking of Rome by the Spaniards and Germans 
under the command of the High -Constable Bourbon. The 
Spaniards, deprived of their pay, suffered greatly from fam- 
ine. Religious fury took possession of the Germans, enemies 
of the Pope. The Spanish general brought with him a chain, 
and intended to cut off the head of the Catholic high-priest 
the day he should enter into the city, which he called sacri- 
legious Babylon. The High -Constable wished to teach a 
terrible lesson to Clement VII., the enemy of his new master 
Charles V. 

Rome had been restored by eighty years of artistic labor — 
reclothed with marble, painted by Raphael and his disciples, 
covered with statues which seemed to arise by enchantment 
^Tom the ruins, enriched by Leo X. with all th^ ornaments of 
the Renaissance, filled with treasures by the people, who 
crowded as pilgrims to kiss his brazen slipper, to worship in 
Ws religious sepulchres, in his admirable temples ; full of 
palaces erected by a wealthy and powerful aristocracy, she 
W reconquered her ancient fame, and shone in all her spir- 

• 

^tual splendor, with as much glory as she had formerly done 
among the spoils of the world. Her great riches excited the 

E 
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unhappy Rome — as if those were the fatal hours for the work 
of the exterminating angels of the world ! 

The desolation of that city was unequaled. Shut up in 
prison, the Pope, Clement VII., ate the flesh of horses and 
asses. The dead, avenging their immolation, engendered a 
pestilence. Before Rome had quite recovered from these fear- 
ful calamities, which occupied almost all the second half of the 
century, Michael Angelo entered her gates to conclude his la- 
bors, to enrich with another masterpiece the Sistine Chapel, 
to leave on the central wall the " Universal Judgment." The 
great tragedy just mentioned gave him inspiration; the death 
of his country's liberty, the new ruin of Rome, the triumph of 
reform over a part of the human race, the victory of time over 
his own life, of old age on his powers, of sorrow on his soul. 
While sketching his gigantic work, a thousand times he be- 
lieved himself dying. At last, falling from the scaffold, he 
opened a wound in his leg, and, shutting himself up in his 
house, resolved to leave it no more till carried to the tomb. 
One of his friends, a physician, went fo see him, called him by 
name, and, receiving no answer, broke his way into the house 
like a robber, and eventually succeeded in tearing him from 
his melancholy. 

The fate of Italy is one of the wounds which remain in the 
heart, and consequently one of the inspirations of its con- 
science. The study of Dante, soothing and apocaljrptic, ani- 
mates and sustains it. Taking an outline with a very wide 
margin, Michael Angelo filled it in with designs from poetic 
visions, and from exquisite and life-like sculptures. For three 



ce^^^ur/^s tJi, 
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^e LTjijf,^^^ ^^^tpoem of Dante explained^ 
Corner ^^^^^ A,^^^^ ^f Michael Aogelo, ^ > 
«an fram^ h'taUty to the tragedies of^schy. \ \ 
and aljno^^ ^cj ,y^ ^^^^^i^ni, heretofore little 5^ \ k\ 
concept! ^^koown, is the principal eletaeot ^iV 
antJif- ^' »• - — - -— ^«^ ^ 



%; ^^ the Universe be saw but 019^ "^^ ^^^^ N^\ V, 

*^tify,,j . ^ Certain contempt which be occasiotj^^% ^;f^^^^^^ ^' 
H h. '^^ortal serenity, and a certain unre^. <^ ^ ^ J^f' 
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^ ^s less soft and harmonious than n ^X^^ ^k ^^^ 
%e ^^^^' ^^^ men are immense, like bis . ^t: ^:w^ V^ ^ 






\U]Q. ^ io the sublime. When young, he ch^^^^^^^ ^^^^e 
ai](}g, ^^ ^or corpses. For twelve years he Uv^^'^^ :f^ 
,i^..^''^^^^lyzing the dead. One time he he^^ ^^b^^^'r^-^ 
bj^^'^^s of putrefaction, and was atthep^.^^^ ^^:s./" 
^^^'"^ effort to extract the sublime ^rom a sl,^,^^ '^ - 

^* Useless by the world. 
.^' Profound study of the aaaton^y of ^^^^^^ 

^^ Indies whose nerves are contr^<^''^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
. ^ ^ ^S^^es are undraped. Mi^**^^ , the reactiorx 
'" *' ^'stine Chapel when he coioin^'^'^^ ^ ^s to take 
R^naissance-when hypocrisy went 5^ ^^ ^i,roud natv. 
'"g-sheetoftheMiddleAgeswherewitl» ^j ^^l,icb this 

It is difficult now to imagine the sc^^ ^^^t ^^X^^^^ 
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on the part of the artUt produced ^^^^ ^^ ^ por^v,, - ^ 
ratedfrom the semi-Pagan jj^ys of -*^ .j^d i*"'**^ :Bias»^ 
lighted in depicting all kindj of uf"*'f^^^e ^'' ' 

of 
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to Paul III., implored the painter, on tlie 
to drape his figures and not expose the bu- 
Dletely. " Tell the Pope,- repliea IVLicliael 
i regard to the pictures, they may be cor- 
inutes, but his Holiness will find it aifficult 
-Id." As a punishment to Biagio, be paint- 
ars of an ass in the depths of hell. The 
monies ran to complain to Tanl III- of the 
respectable person. "He has put me in 
id, weeping like a child, and tremulous as 
; your Holiness will take me out of tbat." 
placed thee?'* demanded, the X^ontifil ''In 
in bell," replied Biagio, sobbing. " If 
purgatory," said the Pope, ** I would have 
have no authority wbatever in bell." 
• detail all that has been said about this 
The Academical School, wbicb ^redomr 
St century, and so mncb resembled the 
^ narrowness of many literary critics, ter- 
3, wbicb overwhelmed its own irremecf/- 
ated it as an ill-desigtied daub. There 
ribes this great worlc as a. collection of 
I x^ndraped figures— some of them half 
ati '^'"^'^'■^^^ ^^o earned for himself 

rc.TZ rr'"""" '" ^ ^^-^^ picture mth 
^Qi-ty of breadtb r^ 
^ «^e ^^a I.K "^^ readily undet- 

^oor. On^ is disposed to 
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examine it with the same attention with which one listens to 
an air of Beethoven. Those who are naturally irreverent and 
unimpressed in presence of art will after some time feel and 
admire its beauties, and become absorbed in the profound 
contemplation of that marvelous masterpiece of genius. The 
artist should not attempt to imitate it, because there are cer- 
tain personalities in history, there are certain styles in art and 
literature, whose individuality is so powerful, whose stature is 
so elevated, whose centre of gravity is so removed from the 
sphere of general gravitation, that to follow them would cause 
a vertigo, and the bold mortal attempting to imitate them 
would but expose himself to a perilous fall. Go into Saint 
Peter's after having gazed at the figures of Michael Angelo, 
and you will observe in the colossal statuary — violent, exag- 
gerated, and in bad taste — ^you will see the utter ruin mediocre 
artists have made in trying to copy the unique and almost 
superhuman genius of Michael Angelo, who must remain the 
wonder of ages — like Dante, like Shakespeare, like Calderon 
— alone in his inaccessible solitude. 

Nature is but little represented in the picture ; Michael An- 
gelo has only depicted air and light. The planets are not 

« 

seen revolving majestically through space, nor the sun dyed 
in gold and crimson, nor the mountains rent in pieces, nor 
the raging sea tossed in foaming waves by a terrible tempest ; 
nothing of this — in the blue air, in the air alone, passes the 
awful scene occupied solely by human bodies and celestial 
clouds, and over both the anger of the Eternal. All appears 
horrible, all frightful, in that picture, as if no one could be 
saved, so forcibly does terror dominate all other sentiments. 
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In the first compartment there is the boat of Charon on a 
leaden river, and at the left we see the lurid and sinister light 
of Purgatory. Above are the dead, awakening at the sound 
of the trumpet, raising the marble of their sepulchres, rend- 
ing their grave-clothes, shaking the dust from their almost 
naked skeletons and the sleep from the nearly empty sockets 
of their mortal eyes. Among the dead there arise many who 
have scarcely recovered the power of motion ; they struggle 
violently to help themselves ; agitated by uncertainty, listen- 
ing to the irrevocable sentence, bearing on their shoulders 
the weight — more or less heavy — of their worldly works. 
Among those who move rapidly, there are some who despair, 
others who pray, more who hope, and many who help and 
support each other. To the right of Christ is a bright group 
of women already saved j who all intone a hymn, and among 
them one is sublime — z. mother who has just heard the judg- 
ment on her. daughter, whom she folds in her arms with a 
rapturous embrace, assuring herself of the happiness she can 
scarce believe. Near the women is a group of angels, who 
appear by their melancholy to receive in their faces a shower 
of tears, borne to them by the wind. Below the angels are 
the blessed, many of whom recognize each other, after many 
ages, and embrace on the heights of the Eternal City. In 
the centre, Jesus in anger curses, condemns, punishes, without 
heeding the prayers of his mother, separating himself from the 
lost ones, without even looking toward them lest he should 
alleviate with his glance their eternal torments. Adam, in 
majestic old age, is by his side, resuming his humanity, as 
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setting sun ; a temple slowly stretching itself to the infinite, 
as if to say to Jehovah that the eternity promised to Rome 
by the gods of Antiquity was realized in the Ancient Age by 
its tribunes and its heroes, strengthened in the Middle Age 
by its Popes and learned doctors, and saved in the Modem 
Age by the genius which raised that Cupola as the summit of 
history, as the crown of the spirit, as the tiara of the world ! 



Chapter V. 

THE CAMPO SANTO OF PISA. 

I NEVER believed there could be in the world a town so 
dead as Toledo. But then I had never seen Pisa. The dif- 
ference between these two beautiful places is, notwithstand- 
ing, very great In Toledo, adjoining edifices which have 
been wonderfully preserved, such as the Cathedral, there are 
buildings almost in ruins, as the church of San Juan de los 
Reyes and the palace of Charles V. The ruin and the deso- 
lation justify the solitude. 

But in Pisa all the monuments are standing, all are most 
carefully preserved, all are white and renovated by modern 
restoration — some painted in lively colors. Yet still the soli- 
tude is indescribable. You would say that those palaces ex- 
pect their inhabitants, and are prepared to receive them, but 
no inhabitants come to take possession. In the month of 
May, on the day of my arrival, I happened to stand on the 
central bridge of the Lung' Arno at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, and I can assure the reader that, being alone, complete- 
ly alone, I was almost tempted to fancy the large town had 
been destined solely for my particular person. It is pre- 
cisely the place for an egotist. It was most melancholy to 
see those two broad rows of fine buildings, really elegant 
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vjarriors aided the German Emperors against 
^^-c^ontiffs, and tlie chiefs of Barcelona against the 



'' ^^^^"^^^jorca ; a time in which pirates dreaded her 

^'^ '^ \^e Saracens trembled on the coast of Africa at 

^^^^'^^. gr of her lances ; and in which the columns 

\^ ^^^""^"^sa from distant expeditions formed a trophy of 

l)ro^g^^^^ r ^YvG, arts. Then the last masters of mosaic 

^e first vi^c filled wth brilliant stones the arches of 
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jjet tno^^ ^ -witH mystic figures her walls and clois- 

q{ design lieaped her with riches, protecting them- 

ters;^*^^ dow of her toleration; then Nicholas and 

seW^^^^ ' , ,,c.i- "he numbered among the men of gen- 

f Pisa who imisx i-''^ » © 

John 01 ' . , ,, A^cr^s chiseled and polished her marble, 

f the Mid^*^ -f^S^ ' 
ius 01 »- xwHite figures which appear the early vis- 

atidp*^'^ c irispirations — awakening the mind to 

ri a t\ew age ot in=>i' & 

ions o»^ ;i4eas almost before they appeared, like 

\etvdoi of xiew lae**^ j rr 

the sp^ announce the coming day in the hours of 

' datK.^^ • ^^ pisa brought forth her commerce; com- 

Auced riches ; riches the arts and sciences. The 
\ ixverce P ^^ ;Buschetto in the eleventh century raised enor- 

^^^^ ^ . ^^g whose gravity would conquer much modern 
^^^^^ • tn The Ug^^ vessels, with their graceful triangular 
^^^ ffht in the tenth century pieces of rustling silks, 

^^ ^' - ^ ^Ijeir brilliance, their quality, and color, might be 
^ ^ ^* adiant apparitions of Ancient India in the midst of 
^^ ^ ^kness of the Middle Ages. Serpents of bronze from 
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Egypt tYiined atounA <=oi" <^po\as \iiXS^ ^ \Jb& Qii^.-^'^ 
from Greece and ^By — ^^^^ ^^,^^eu tlato^^ ^^V 

lished the city. Tti.oxasao<»s o • _ c\p\es ©V ^^'^ .\vv5.ox». 

•^^Kepuhhce^i..^, W^^-^'^^Xac--^te.V. ^"^^ 
'•^^ -count that lx«:r oW^^-""'^"' LedictedV^et sad des 
'^^^ ofher giory ^«a splendor P^sa pxed^ ^^, ^.ture 

M«o '^^ «^««ed -tl-^ building most smta\>\e 
'!J'r~^*« erecte:*^. tlie Catnpo Santo. „f Vhe to«n, ia 

.e^^;* ^y soal «_^<lened by the tnelanclaoly of ^ ^^^^ 
-Crr^^- °:^^-sive solitude, .l^ere t^e^ ^^^. 
"^^««^«,t '^"" *^ -lone audible, I turned to v.s^ 
'''' ^oZ"''^^ -^ ^^ich was to cause me so much 
'^^^.r.-- -^.ch instruction. ^^^^ ^'^^^^^^In^e 
.«. ^^o /^ .Situated is the most deserted part 

t,.J/^« t:^^^ High mountains of Pisa lift their azur 

C^' -^- — _r a'splendid hori.on ; in vain the l^ 

^^^;-« o^ -^ JE-x-i„g_flowers, butterflies, and birds' nes^ 
fa f^ ^^^ :^=» ^»^-=> fusion even the bare stones of the rou ^ 
r^flj^ ^ '»'a. i i ;^ .^ ^^j^ ^1,3 magnificent baptistery (do^ 

e^^ -^-^ :Kr^^ -«zr .<=>^ and wliicli appears the high dome 

6* v-^-^^ -^ I'n vaifl 

A, ^^-* -* :^==^ -M_ ^Si^ shows its cliiseled buttresses; i^* 

''^^^,^=1^ "^t^z^'wer, looking lilce a gigantic colu^^ 
^— .2^ ^^^i:*^ -«-:::■> :k^ ding bells, and the cathedral, adorned 
^ejr^j^^^ :s^s. --S Mds fortb her barmonious litany; in ^^^^ 
> — ^B^^n a new life - the nettles vihicb spring 

. desert arxci all around recall andmsp\ie 
t^ and <leca^. 
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The Campo Santo is a vast and severe structure, with high 
walls and narrow entrances : a marble tomb for the whole 
city. The Pharaohs of Egypt, the Caesars of Rome, the Ori- 
ental Satraps have raised pyramids, fortresses, and mounds 
to serve as burial-places, and to conceal the worms which 
shall gnaw their bodies and their purple ; but none of these 
superb monuments where despots perpetuate eternally in 
death the isolated pride of their lives — none of them can bear 
comparison as to grace and beauty with this cemetery of cit- 
izens, who there mingle and confound their bones, and whose 
cold ashes, purified by the sharp scythe of death, irradiate the 
same warmth, the same enthusiasm, that in life animated 
their free bosoms. 

The exterior is extremely simple. It appears like an im- 
mense mausoleum hewn out of one solid stone. The per- 
spectives of death give extraordinary solemnity to every ob- 
ject m life. Always when man wishes to figure death he also 
expresses immortality. In vain he paints its last agony as 
the sorrow of sorrows ; in vain its ultimate asylum as the 
shadow of shadows ; there, in the hollow of the empty grave, 
I itt the depths of the . unfathomable abyss, there always ex- 
I tends the mysterious light of a new existence. We all know 
that man, that epitome of creation ; that mineral subject to the 
laws of gravity and to the limits of extension ; that vegetable 
which can not exist without air and light and water; that ani- 
ttial who is born and nourished like other mammalia ; that 
' microcosm whose spherical head copies the circle of the 
heavens, and whose sparkling eyes reflect the lustre of the 



c:ampo sajstto of pisa^ 




o exalts himself through time and space, 
inplate and understand in tlieir purity the 
I, of which things are but shadows ; the 
-tlie worlds, the high-priest and tlie poet 
lie who can deduce universal laws from 
nd extract from the rough matter the im- 
C" the spirit ; he who observes and. admires 
Ir^eres ; he whose aspiring thouglifcs se,ek. to 
nature — ^he can not bury himself entireJ^ 
l£uls of clay without burying with him at 
■r^ation ! 

ding, no monument can express nothing- 
is parallelogram — irregular, solemn, and 
Tl require an obscure dwelling under our 
t:he moment of our deatli like the desert 
- all have a sepulchre. Tbe nakedness of 
CTampo Santo of Pisa, tlie monotony, tbe 
nakedness, the monotony, tlie unifomity 
ate opens, you fancy it is tlie gate oUter^ 
t^l^ose vaults petrifies your bones; the si- 
'" ^^P-ves you of utteranoe. 1 felt com- 

c.en,eter3. waa not ^^ "' voyageJ/^Aat 
Ji^en slioulcj ^ ^^^icipated picture 

^^at its pmtrid • *^^clx ^y body and 

^^ dead, who was 
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Standing near the gate, invited me to enter. The most mel- 
ancholy ideas struggled in my brain, and fell like corrosive 
drops upon my heart. The sound of a pickaxe digging the 
hollow graves, and the jingling of the keys carried by the 
guardian, fell painfully on my ear. But, nevertheless, I en- 
tered, thinking that death is, after all, as natural as life, that 
the tomb is the cradle of Eternity. And the great gate 
closed behind me ! 

If, as I believe, and as I hope, after passing from life to 
death, we go from this to another and to a happier world, I 
greatly doubt if the short journey could offer as much variety 
and interest as the interior of the Campo Santo of Pisa. I 
beheld with ecstasy the lofty arches covered with precious 
woods ; the broad walls adorned with every possible combi- 
nation of color ; the oval windows of immense height, with 
their light columns and their elegant ornamental roses ; the 
cypresses and the ivy; the honeysuckle pushing its fragrant 
blossoms into the central court, its leaves rustling softly in 
the breeze; the rude monuments of monastic times shadowed 
by the cross, joined to the beautiful tombs of classic ages, 
adorned with nymphs and fauns ; the bacchanalian vase of 
Paros marble, with its sculptured figures of the priests and of 
the god of wine, by the side of the Madre Dolorosa with her 
son in her arms, overcome by the contemplation of death and 
her tears of agony ; the trophies of the Crusades close to the 
native offerings of the Romans ; the friezes of the great Gre- 
cian temples mingled with the architraves of the altars of the 
tenth century ; a bust of Brutus, and the Roman Tribunes 
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**-SS of the marble angels wrouglit by 
i:lie recumbent statixes upon tbe pave- 
• ^ji.xmlc in the eternal sleep, tbose wbich are 
^^^^3.1s stretcbing fortlx tbeir arms as if to 
^^^ immortality ; tbe saints and. virgins, tbe 
.^^ the serapbim, tbe cbex-vibini, tbe choirs 
^« ^.j^aons, gnomes, and monsters floating on 
^j^-j^xxiosphere of tbe gigantic frescoes w^hich 
^ ^ ^ an indescribable obaos in tbose four 
3B^ <^l:iaos over ^wbicb tbe sound of tbe bell 
Lj.:i:xxpet of the angel, arxd. tbe noise of tlve. 
^ ^iponse of the dead opening tbeir tombs at 
» S a chaos wbere all ages, all civilizations, 
^tlner in confusion over tbe fragments of a 
cloture of the V^alley or Jebosbapbat at the 
^^ Universal Judgment ! 

deling, when you bave onoe recovered from 
^ of astonishment, yon find nothing more 
:^aos. Four walls, fonir galleries, four series 
t court-yard ir. tbe oentre , at the entrance 
>r a chapel, ^^.d m tbe middle of the little 
- a churcb : \r\ ^v*^ 

ies there are f<^r ^ i"^"^ °^ '^^^^^ ^"'^ *°^- 
is, nourished lifce *t. ^^^^^green cypress- 

^^ P»la.nts bv food from 
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Vliddle Ages Iia J^_ _ ^"^ ^^^ ^®^- '^^^ 

able to eradi- 



•"°.U<V, / : i' V «W«4 ^'^vN should ,ep,L„, 

r they 
i they 

^e ""'^os' ^ 0^^ /"^ jtl" ^°''^^> ^„^^s Catholic/or ««&»«, 

OUO'* ^5 •*>'*' t***A "^ 4,11'^^'% V, ""' ""'*' orthodox hero- 

f»^^ \t.^'^^ i<^^^\'f'^\ *' ^^/''''■'h there is a sculpture of 

C»^"^^ ftf*^ Y>e< *^15*'''( tW Ca ^''' »f Eodymion sleeping is 

ot '■^^.eS^^'^wO* ,6^ " .jes Of 'J*"" Santo. Pagan busts are 

■>"" a^»- ^n'" . t<» " 'he saints. Tlie lamps lighted 

■gV* ^j *" ^ ^„ * ^ tt.e !« Ot ]j„t„3. Near the mausoleum, 

""^^^.e*- '^ -,*>*'!'(''{ *' Middle Ages folds his hands and 

.(^^i°* ^^ _ ptaV^^'^^e find Augustus, and Agrippa, the 

'.^e^® . ^ttve®^ * l^eoa where for the last time the gods of 

^eo'i* ' ^( it>»' A bacchante sleeps the sleep of intoxi- 

io-*"*',, took "='*  ty h« side, under a fresco »hich 

a.""*" ,>lh"* 




ieir 
are 



^^ ^^''*. joined to the tomb 

lacerations ^'^ "^"Wte roses consecrated 
spended the c ^^j^j.^ ^^ wings^as if 

id over which '^ i^ffej rp, ^ ^ 
-of the Guard.'^^/"f ' ^« <iood ^hep- 
he catacombs or tfi^".^3, and sculi^^-ed 

> which the early O''''''"'' Watered with ^^'''' 
heep to the Church; a few pa^eg ^g. ^^' 
hose tritons formed pat of the court of f^* 
IS of ocean, before nature had been rob^^'' 
Meleager follows the chase beside i^^ 
^ VII. worships. On a capital dedicated *^ 
ull of mysticism, and almost at her feet <^ 
» all the reality of life. The sr„i^* ' ^ <^ 
Madonna in terra cotta, similar to the BV' 
nd on a marble column fr6m Egj-pt. Coi 
ch les. Andrea of Pisa has chisdld Z 
gehsts with all the rigidity of Catholicisr^ 
|chantes, represented on other bass-reliefs 

iuptuousness. Here is an Emperor of (^' 
sacred chair; there an Arabian «, 

L Ho» ,h.se men knew b, „„.. "'^ 

l^ofdeaa, These «lp,„„.r *" 
■'■.= Iigh.ofa,e„„,^X°l^»*". 

>;^"S «;ana„as on ,h. J.^^^"^ 
egion of shadows TK ^ "^ ' 
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CAMPO SANTO OF PISA. 

lence to Jerusalem ; and after a thousand 
rilous encounters, burdened by the weight 
mor of that period, and the cross on their 
nid the thickest of the desert, under the 
a burning hills, in the violence of the wind 
voracious fire, the sepulchre of Christ ; to 
d body, and to be covered with that earth 
jars of his followers and by the blood of 
sens who remained on the shores of Italy 
ticipate in this benefit, to sleep in the bo- 
ed land, and to mingle their ashes with 
ets. And the republican equality would 
ges in death. The great commerce of the 
he wishes of the inhabitants. The squad- 
t the gate, loaded with holy earth from Je- 
iarth was buried the bones of the people, 
ing quality. In twenty-four hours it con- 
confided to it, as if it was an earth of fire, 
f the salts which performed this prodigy 
■ter so many ages ; but still, according to 
, it consumes a dead body in forty-eight 

h enthusiasm. A coverlid of green velvet, 
roses seemed to have fallen, ornamented 
xtended its thorny branches around, and 
pure butterflies — ^like the souls of children, 
—enjoying that aroma and drinking the 
plants which extended themselves in fes- 












»" ^\ >• nO** - ^ tli^. V\ ^^''"ns yoke of destiny 
'/^'^VV^'^^ ^X OO- the seeds Of .al 

<eSS^^ .XH^ (OVl^^^^^V ^ ^ V^ Of the future, whoever 
^ ^<^^ .'d^ CCi ^>Vv "^found emotion, because 

/ft^^ r1^^^^\ A-^^^^ ^^^>?. ^^«st, immortal earth, into 

C«*^ S^^ ^atviv^J ^^^ ^^^ paintings. The Ital- 

/•^^^ f© ^. *, «^ • ^^^rt ^^'^ ^^^ understand that an 

tv^ e^^^ iol ^^^^ ^^% They employ both sculpture 

*** C^^ . tV^ ct^?^^°^^*^Vv ^^**ts; they inscribe them with 

^ ^^' ^ "^ ^MSic \v "^»iey may contain sentiments, and 

9^^ e^ ^^A "^^^ t^^^^^Yv ^^y may have voices. Let us 

A A^ t^ , rj ^^ Santo of Pisa was erected in the 

<^ ^ S^ ^i^^' ^ Understand it well, it is necessary to 

^ jP 1^ ^ ^\fi ^^ ^5 its birth, because architecture never 

.O^ ^er \r , oi ^ ""^ religious monuments — its symbolical 

<^ <<»^/ ., ^century began with being the ageof Cathol- 
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43ed with 'being the age of lieresy. Tlie 
_ Xtc<i •with fa.itli in the commencement of tt* 
^ijned ^vith passion at its conclusion. I.^ 
c»t III-» "vvlio savr the human conscience S'u."t>m.i.s— 
Ills feet, Europe on her knees before hi^ ^1 t^rs j 
ith Bonifa.ce VIII., who felt tlie blow oC tYxe laity 
-, and died, w^ith. rage at his own. impotence. Xt 
Ferdinand HI., of Castile, who merited, to be 
ong the number of the saints, a.nd closed, -with 
^^, who deserved to be counted among the xiumber 
j^ers. Pedro II., of Arragon, was born under the 
^^ the Church, grew up in her bosom, lived to give 

^^ bin ^^^' ^"^^ ^"^^ fighting for heretics. And 
^ c anges are the general law of the century. 

^ tC^Tl ^^ ^""^ ^''^ ^"^^^ °^ «^^ century, bought 
^"tl fro '?: '""^^ '^^ *^- CWch, aTk PeL 
^^"IdUsr ^°^" The saints v.ho directed 

^^^inst th J1>T TT'"^ ™-*-l-3 before the ..alls 
^^hrist was 3 "^^ *'°''^^- The war for the 

^ ^logical knowledge' ^I.^'t't"'"'^ '"'""'" ^°"'' 
^^^tered i^,^ ^.^^^^^J^o-bt became mixed ./^ 

^^tL inteliigejj 1, ' sentiment of nature 

^ ^ ^^£,d of reason. ^ ^^^sed from the period of 



^ ^oi^Prehend wh 
^ ^i^ ? ^^ looking a^ it^^ "^^ttxetery of Pisa has 

^ f^ ^hemispheres ,.f .- ^ ^^^^^ries and paintfng5, 

^^ ^ 'Aea <-T. time. --T^, 

<\^^ *^ ' ***« Walls b arches are ani- 

i^^^ ^ ^'^otKer. There is the 
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Gothic and here the distant announcement of the Renais- 
sance. One could not write the history of the arts without 
saluting as one of their birthplaces this Campo Santo. You 
can not enter into it without evoking the ages in which it was 
constructed. And yoix can not call up these ages without 
bringing to memory tlie name of Nicolas of Pisa, Born in 
the lap of mysticism, 1^^ ^^^^ ^" ^^^ ^^som of a new age. Be- 
tween his cradle and liis tomb there are two worlds. The 
I liuman spirit changed its character while this man lived, who 
I reckoned seventy-one years. But he felt the change ; he an- 
nounced the deatli of mysticism. His fathers, his masters, 
made him kneel, fold bis hands before Byzantine statues, bow 
beneath the terrors of the representation of the Universal 
Judgment ; and later he went and prostrated himself before 
Grecim figures radiant with beauty, elated with that essen- 
tially liuman civilization suckled at the fruitful breast of lib- 
erty "Nicolas was born in the seventh year of the thirteenth 
century, and died in the seventy-eighth. If I had to express 
this age in one single symbol, I would select one of his fig- 
PQ and demonstrate from k that the mystic thought is still 
'sible in his brow, but that the Greek form is seen in its 
bodVy as a young plant shooting in the earth, bathed in new- 
fallen dew. 

John of Pisa, the architect of the Campo Santo, also a 
sculptor, looked with the same eyes as Nicolas of Pisa. Com- 
pare the works of these two men of genius with the gigan- 
tic mosaics and the extraordinary pictures that are but a few 
paces removed in the centre of the Cathedral — works brought 
> F 



Mfia 



laa 




gaiots, me Byzantine ane-ei« », «^rasts. i 

terror, but also of coldness th •*'' ^^'^'''" 

., tl^e saints, the statnes or^ieolaTTn^ f, t" ' 

^y aspire to the serenity and tH ^°^^ " 

^ is the world of natureTh^r l^^rf«<=«on of th, 

"^ irit. It is h««an beauty InfTr *° ^'^^ """^^ ^^ 

. loveliness in the obscuritv oV !l "^^^ ^""^ '*^'°'^' 

trophies of the battles of til *'^°'^*^"- ^^^^ 

^^ are trophies of its v* spmt; or, to define 

^l^ and John ^ere t^^deW tl, 
,. to form statues a 1" , ^ ^® stones to buiJd 
^^etched on the ' i, ' shepherd, keeper of a 

,^^. This Tuscan "I' '"l "^^ ^"^^ - *e sand 
^^ Giotto, ui^ f,!:^^^^^^ ^^^ the father of 
^^^aordinary ^^^. J™^ ^Ued the fourteenth cent- 
f P|«a was ^i,^ ^^ ^ith. respect to paintb,, 
3 already the mark^^'^ '° "^^^P^^«- J'' ^^ 
^r«.sof his s,i„ ," "'^^- g--"«ofRapW. 
^ 7^^-^ the feet ' r^'^^^--«i„esofthe 
" f^n Of ^ ' ^-* thl 1"^°"--^' - if the, couM 

■^^'^e sp,trr,^*^--^i5:!!r'"^""^°"^' 

^'"oj-=. *^rie v 

^»^t\st v,as submetisd 
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in.lh'e bosom of nature, meeting in her the immortal inspira- 
tion. His pencil is a new efi9orescence of the human spirit 
Look at his Job on the wall at the left ! It is blotted, like the 
recollection. of. those- days ; it is. undone, like the faith which 
animated him; he is seen through a cloud, distant, far dis- 
tant; the wall is injured by the damp and the sea-breeze, 
which strips it in pieces from the wall ; disfigured, stained by 
late restorations, you see Job iii the same manner that you 
behold fantastic figures in the clouds, variegated by the sun 
of the west ; nevertheless you see him as a penitent who com- 
plains of God without daring to curse Him, surrounded by in- 
fidel friends, between the devil, hideous and terrific, and the 
sweet and beautiful angel on the right, floating in a lumi- 
nous horizon. I know not why, but that damaged fresco ap- 
peared to me as a symbol which Giotto had traced, without 
wishing or thinking of doing it, or perhaps it was done by 
some contemporary of his own accord in the critical and ex- 
traordinary epoch of that century, between the demon of Feu- 
dalism, then struggling to exist, and the angel of the Renais- 
sanc(?» which was then issuing from its larvae. 

I can scarcely explain why this cemetery appears to me 
to be altogether a cemetery of the Middle Ages. A disciple 
of Fra Angelico, of that mystic in whose retina was painted 
angels and cherubim, from whose hands no Christ and no 
Virgin ever came without .prayers and tears — a disciple of 
that sublime monk who painted on his knees, and who has 
left a. gracious remembrance in the immense fresco he pro- 
duced on almost all the western gallery of the Campo Santo 



r tunaea . - ^f J J^s anew wi.. 

is again, ana cro tbemselves 

•„ which the nymphs give 

,he age xo ^^^J^ ^^ife ; the age in which 

• roses to all the J y ^^ 

.,e a hymn of new eclogues ana . 

s of existence and the awakening of all the 

es a new Prometheus comes forth, without 

ix his hand dashes the sea aside and discovers 

-with his foot propels the earth, obliging it to 

ite space ; collects the stars with his telescope, 

a.lces the birds in his net, and, weighing them 

rces them to mut-mn^ i t. 

murmur m his ears the secrets 

■mracx&tery is the testarr. 

*faose walls the ^ °^ ^^ ^''^^'« Ages. I 

--«.hich prece<Je<i bur ^'^'"'^^ ^^^ *^^ ^^' ^^"^ 

±<±^l. Age, ir, ,j,^ ^g^. as chaos precedes the 

^ dance of ^^ °«al agony of its literature 

the Campo saft,- ^*'« furious n^ ^ 

• t- '^at»to of -D- • poem could nnt 

I,a*nt^ngs of ^^^^ ^ "^' ^"d in th. I 

^ *^urteenth ^ "°»ortal I 
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uries. Orcagna, the great Orcagna, painted it there. Look 
at it, and remember all the other monuments you have ever 
chanced to see, and there you will perceive the entire geneal- 
ogy of art. The mausoleum in which the Princess Beatrice 
reposes is, so to speak, the cradle of the new thought. There 
Nicolas of Pisa studied. In the works of Nicolas of Pisa, his 
son, John of Pisa, the architect and sculptor of the cemetery, 
studied; in the works of John, Andrew of Pisa studied; and 
in the works of Andrew, Orcagna. After Orcagna came Gui- 
berti, who sculptured the gates of the baptistery of Florence, 
the triumphant gates of the Renaissance, named by Michael 
Angelo the gates of Paradise. And before these gates the 
great artist waited to study design. And this grand and glori- 
ous creation of art has this noble genealogy : the mosaics of 
Venice, the mosaics of Pisa, Cimabue, Nicolas of Pisa, Giotto, 
John of Pisa, Orcagna, Guiberti, Masaccio, Leonardo di Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael. Immortal spirit of man ! Never 
wast thou so great as after having newly encountered the hu- 
^an form, the plastic beauty, at the cost of extraordiniary ef- 
forts, after eight centuries of maceration, of fasting, and of pen- 
ance. The fresco of Orcagna is the fresco of the dead. The 
design is nevertheless incorrect, the bodies of the figure still 
uisproportioned, the perspective is still absent, but the faces 
. "ave a sublime expression, and a soul which irradiates the 
thought, which is kindled by the eyes and illumines the fore- 
^^ad. At the left, a cavalcade of ladies and cavaliers in gala 
costumes stop before the bodies : three swine-herds — one re- 
cently dead and swollen, the second decomposed and eaten by 
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^yanced upon us as we crossed the campagna 
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; and in tlie distance, upon an elevation 
Is, its light galleries resembling minarets, 
Generalife. I looked for the Alliarnbra, 
gical grotto of stalactites, beautiful witb 
>rs, wliere were extinguished, at the close 
tury, tbose -wbo came like lions to con- \ 

ng of tbe eigbtb century. But not one of 
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Struggle with the waves when society was uselessly hiding it- 
self in cloisters ; to extend their labor and commerce as a 
safeguard, when in the terrors and uncertainties of the tenth 
century the strongest arms fell with dismay, regarding the end 
of the world as a necessity, and the Universal Judgment as a 
punishment ; and, in fine, to unite and treasure up riches in 
her moles, in her canals, in her palaces chiseled by marvelous 
sculpture ; in her public monuments, singularly beautiful and 
majestic, decorated by a continual festival of shades and col- 
ors j in her bronze and marble trophies, the remains of three 
civilizations lost in an infinite series of shipwrecks ; Venice 
being thus Asiatic and Greek, Roman and Byzantine, never 
German — the synthesis of three great ages in history, the pre- 
cious stone in the nuptial ring of the Eastern union, of the 
world of mysteries, with Europe, the world of the new life, of 
the new' civilization. 

And as it is impossible to renounce the nation as the race 
to which we belong, I, a Spaniard, felt at that moment crowd- 
ing upon my memory the historic recollections of the servipe 
rendered to civilization by Venice and Spain, united in the 
memorable maritime crusade. One day the Crescent shone 
over Constantinople. The Byzantines and Greeks fell one 
after the other under the Turkish cimeters, turned ominously 
toward Venice. The isles were taken captive, their sons were 
made rowers in Turkish galleys ; the Mediterranean, the sea 
of civilization, became, a lake of Oriental palaces. But the 
vessels of the Spanish cities— of Barcelona, of Valencia, of Ca- 
diz — ^joined themselves to the ships of Genoa and of Venice, 
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and moved onward to oppose the Turk ; which resulted in 
that remarkable victory of Lepanto, in which the waves were 
crimson with human blood and boiled under the fire of the 
cannons ; in which fatalism was driven backward in its de- 
vouring career before the power of Western civilization. 

But, above all, I went to see the town for which we felt so 
much sorrow and sadness during her long captivity in this 
century. How many times I had beheld her in dreams, sur- 
rounded by her islets, like Niobe among her wounded chil- 
dren, cursing men who would not succor her, and despairing 
of the justice of God who tolerated her oppression ! How oft- 
en had I fancied I heard in the mysterious echoes with which 
her shores repeat the murmurs of the Mediterranean a long 
lament for Venice ! How often had I believed I should see 
her one day in her despair fling herself, like Ophelia, into 
her lagunes, and disappear under the waters with her double 
crown of marble and of sea-weed upon her brow, and her 
melancholy death-song upon her lips 1 Venice was for us a 
City-Christ, suspended with infamous punishment by the four 
great nails of the Quadrilateral. Venice bereft of some of 
her pearly crowns, her robes of velvet, her gilded barges; 
those lions 4)f bronze with their eyes of diamonds, those croc- 
odiles of emeralds and rubies, those costly jewels with which 
the privileged genius of her painters adorned her, and only 
showed her ruined fragments of marble, stained by the rain 
of her tears, as a mendicant shows his bones covered with 
rude skin through his tatters ! The history of this martyrdom, 
the lament of her past servitude, the numberless elegies wept 
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by so many poets, by so many illustrious orators in the dun- 
geons of Venice— all these recollections struggling in my 
mind augmented the emotion produced in my soul at the 
sight of those mysterious shores made illustrious by genius 
and heroism. 

While still excited by these thoughts, the train entered the 
lagune of San Marco. The heavens, as I have said, were on 
one side clear and bright, on the other dark and cloudy, with 
occasional flashes of lightning, at intervals obscured by clouds 
or brilliant with stars, altogether of so singular an aspect 
that I did not weary of looking at it, demanding its light to 
drink in that spectacle, the object of so many desires, the sub-" 
ject of so many dreams. The immense lagune, which still 
preserved in its tranquil surface son)ething of the brightness 
of the day, shone in all the expanse of the vast .horizon like 
an extended looking-glass crossed by bands, sometimes of 
opal where it reflected the stars, sometimes of amethyst where 
it mirrored the clouds, kindled into a blaze every now and 
then by vivid flashes of lightning. The smoke of the locomo- 
tive, the breeze from the lagunes, the clouds over our heads, 
the waters beneath our feet, and the broad range of vision, 
made us imagine we were far from the earth, or cruising in 
some distant, extraordinary, and unknown region. Between' 
the uncertain sights, the fitful shadows, outlined fantastically 
as' if in a half-darkened mirror, we discovered the buildings 
of Venice, here and' there illumined by pale lights. If I had 
not known I was in Venice I should immediately have rec- 
ognized her, seeing her rise as if by enchantment from the 
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"^^uches to f ' *^ ■»-- ^^5^^^^°-^ ^^^' T' ^"^^ 
^ . "*^ scene ; a light-house contrives by i^^ ^^^^ 

^^ ^ ^^^^ serpents of topaz ; the oar of a boat throws up 
^ s ^^^r of brilliant flashes of phpsphprescent light ; already 
w^hite stars (like those of the Milky Way) show themselves in 
tht ieavens ; on one side are the shadows of the houses, 
darkening the twilight, extending festoons of jet across the 
water; while on the other side a cloud lost by chance, and 
which, like an aerial sponge, absorbs the last rays of the ab- 
sent sun, letting them fall on certain points in a rain of purple 
— ^all varied by the gases and the strange reflections which 
the vapors of the air and the changes of the lake give to this 
almost ideal world of most enchanting beauty. 

At last the train stopped. The formalities of giving up the 
tickets and collecting the baggage excited in an incredible 
manner our natural impatience. One would wish to be a bird 
or a fish, to arrive in Venice through the air or the water 
without being annoyed with trunks and umbrellas, which our 
human weakness makes necessary. At last, however, you tread 
those shores eternally kissed by the waters. A long row of 
black gondolas, light and elegant, await you. Mechanically 
you enter the first, without troubling yourself either as to your 
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high buildings deepen the night The lan- 
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l1 obscurity. Venice has her streets of land 

m. water. The streets of water are not light" 

I^ite phosphorescence of the track, or the 

of a window, or the faint ray of the dull 

silent gondola, which passes beside you, or 

:£ro\a some distaiit corner, illumine and ani- 

and tortuous labyrinth of stones and iron 
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From time to time some living ^^^^^^ s^»^°^^ 
of the bridges, looking as unreal aS ^^Jy t^e C^. 1^ 
The silence is sepulcliral. You hea ^^^t a col,. ^i 
dolier, who warns his comrades to P hril/, /jt ^^j 
cry, repeated all around, is sharp an ^^jj^j tX 

wild sea-birds. The green slime w^iC 0^ e 

of the canals floats at mtervals aoa ^ ^^^^ 

The gate of a palace turns slowly <'" ' '"^Cs^ ^^ 
sons descend silently by the marble steps aji^j ^^^^^ 
dola. They resemble the inhabitants of a paofjig^^ ^^^ 
to repose in a coffin. Moving onward you enter the Gr; 
Canal, and breathe an air more fresh and free ; yoy ^^^ 
the light of the stars shafts of twisted columns, plinths a 
pedestals, which mount above the water, Gothic roses, archt 
arabesque, and Byzantine windows, arches of the Renaissanc 
but floating by all these, the gondola loses itself anew in t 
ma2e of narrow, watery streets, and all the beautiful decoi 
tions disappear from our view, as the rapid hours of pleasu 
vanish in the long sadness of life. 

The way was extremely long from the station to our hot 
Thegohdoliers continued on foot at each end of the gondo 
propelling it with their two broad oars and repeating thi 
sharp cries. At every step a corner, at every comer a brid( 
at the foot of the bridge and at the corners of the hous 
flights of marble steps ; over the last white step the gre 
water, and under the arches of the bridge and joined to t 
marble stairs the black gondolas covered with large da 
cloths, resembling those of a bieh The most necessary c 



tence is tlie gondola, and tVie gondola is 
:l\oly. Imagine an ellipse of V^laclc wood, 
V ; at one of the extremities a great bal- 
h teetli, wHose steel sbines ominously, 
1 a kind of little twisted tail s in tlie cen- 
Venetian jTar-tcincts^ or small, liglit coast- 
ice of repose, lined inside -with, blaclc vel- 
iclc clotli, "witli sillc eml^roidery ; full of 
»cco leatlier, provided with, four windows, 
tains, and hlinds you can make what use- 
k, melancholy, mysterious, and romantic, 
ture, and leading the imagination to le- 
>r the other of w^hich remain as the nat- 
11 around, and above all of your insepar- 
silent gondola. Each city has its char- 
ge is the sublime city, Naples the pleas- 
academic city, Leghorn the mercantile 
y, Bologna the musical city, Milan the 
the romantic city. The Moor: and the 
of Shakespeare, the Angelo of Victor 
Byron, have all been inspired by these 
re, in these gondolas, their mysterious 
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pieces /^ ^^^^^^^ are crumbling to de- 

vatTisli'^^"^ **^^^'' pedestals, the smiling 

as the butterflies at the rude 
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breath of winter. The blow which occasioned the variation 
of human movement toward other regions, as a consequence 
of the apparition of America in the worlds and the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; the wound which ruined her com- 
merce is not of a nature to be cured by her recent liberty, be- 
cause liberty can not balance or undo geographical fatalities. 
Venice is dying. Only in j)lace of dying as an outcast in an 
Austrian dungeon, she dies like an honored matron in the 
bosom of her home and surrounded by her children. Venice 
fell at the foot of the cradle of America, like Iphigenia at the 
foot- of the cradle of Greece. The paths of humapity are 
strewed with victims, and progress is not exempted from this 
law of necessity. Life is nourished upon death. But on this 
accpwt it is not the- le^s sad to see a city perish — a city 
whose Doges had the imperial crown of Byzantium so often 
in their hands, and repelled it by the Phrygian cap of the old 
Republic; to see a city fall whose standard terrified the Turks, 
and awakened the powers and. energies of labor and com- 
merce; to behold the death of a city whose liberties are the 
most ancient of the Christian era, and who alone has been the 
England of the Middle Ages ; to watch the slow decay of a 
city who in her cups of crystal, in her bacchanalian banquets, 
in her sensual songs, in her coral garlands and sea flowers, 
brought to our hearts and imaginations the immortal aroma 
of the Renaissance. How I regretted in that voyage through 
the streets of Vienice that I was not a poet or an orator, or a 
writer of any merit — ^that I could not lament with eloquence 
the death of that city unique in the world ! Ideas of mourn- 
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ussed by tbe wavelets, the muttxv>3:^ ^^^^^^ 
ling on tear, and tbe cries ot tbe goti 
e a wail repeated by another lament, 
a hotel on tbe Grand Canal, opposite the 
Maria della Salute, where we purposed te- 
the Square of St. IViark. At this point tbe 
al is that of an arm of tbe sea. Its waters 
sun-illumined daylight, and the pbospbor- 
i oars and keel leave around broad white 
>f moonlight. On coming out of .tbe nar- 
vt broad expanse, many gondolas were be- 
l tbe Rialto, ligbted by Venetian lanterns, 
y to garlands of lurninous flowers. This 
ti showed vividly in tbe obscurity of the 
.ated in tbe transparency of the waters. 
came a solemn and most harmonious 
by excellent instrumental music : a mys- 
ased and softened by the sound^onduct 
^- air and of tbe lagunes. After having 

mau' ^^^^"^ ^^ving threaded that strange 
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ments rising from the limpid waters \xx\cx^^ e iransj^arent 
heavens, showing the white marble c\\\^t^^ *^3^ the 



Starlight, and looking like mountains of snow; beholdi^^ the 

xa -^♦^iris festival coiis^^i^x-ated 

gondolas rapidly gliding along, a rioa*-** & 

r / & & &> ^^lioiotis harmony i^^^ the 

to art; drinking in that music, that cie* 

^ ' X l>elieved mysel.:^^ ixx atv- 
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^ Vier sbores the rxc^:fc^^;^^ and 

cientVenice— in her who brought to "'^ 

,, , ^ ^ listened to tne s^L^^r^x^^dcs 

the colors of the East : in her wlio ^^^ i^^/Iac o^ ^^ 

1 rtt tlie shades or ^X^^ ^^in- 
of Leonardo di Vinci; in her wHo iei» i^ved lavi*:*-'*^ , 

1 «_ -^ "W^l^o AC) V c ^---^ -^^^ -^ ^_^ and 

bow to the palette of Titian ; in r^^^ f Constant iv>^ 

merriment ; in her who put the Ennp^^^ ^^^ ^^^e^ Gr:ir ^^ ^^^ 

feet like a slave, and as a companion^ ^^o.y in *^i ^^^^^^^' ^^^ 

land of poets. But the serenade ^^^ ^^^ canal, -^-^^^^^tance, 

the lights were lost in the winding^ ^ tnrrets o:^ ^^ \ag^^^ 

sunk again into profound silence, ^^ ^ nig^***^^ ^^X ^^^ ncig^' 

boring churches rung out the \iO^^ 

melancholy. cJay^^S^^ t>^ 

It seemed too long to wait fc>r ^ ^j^a* *^ "^^ ^-^ ^^ 
see Venice. Of the arts, I corvie^^^ £ ^'^^^^^^^^^^^ '^ "^^^ 

most wonderful and impressive i^ ^jje «»^*^s ^^C^^X ^^^^ 

stones of Venice, shaped by design ^^re Xy^^"^^ ^ ^ ^^e. Th 
music, or the parts of a discourse, ^ ^^ll^^^^^^ ^^^^^"^^ ^^^^^ ^ 
are both expressed, give pure an<i ^ -t>iti^^^ ^^^Vk ^vT^ harmon 
great lines,the broad spaces, th^ ^^tr%^^^^' ^^^ ^^^^^^^* '^'^ 
cupolas, the columns with their ^^^ ^r»^ *^T ^^^"^^ the aeria 
their perspectives, the court-y^^ ^ ^ *a^ ^n^ ^ ^^>^ ^^^ ^^eries wit! 
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to follow her, and impresses her kiss of fire on their foreheads. 
The artists of the fifteenth century built severe edifices in 
Rome, at the same time that the florid Gothic expanded its 
open-work roses in all Europe as the first flowers of the April 
of the Renaissance ; and the Venetian architects at the end 
of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth, 
when the classic art had subdued it, without failing to follow 
it, crowned the friezes of their monuments^ the cusps of their 
towers, the roofs of their palaces with ornaments and enamel- 
ed chiselings, always of the Oriental and Venetian character. 
Let us go then and look at Venice. Our gondola glides 
over the Grand Canal, the waters are of an emerald green, the 
heavens of a turquoise blue, the banks of sand are tinged 
with gold, the houses on the neighboring islets are bright and 
many colored, and the marble churches are so transparent that 
they look like churches of crystal ; the sun gilds all objects 
with its rays. The beauties of nature and the soft breeze per- 
fumed with the aromas of spring, with the saline exhalations 
of the sea, fresh and invigorating, invite you with their volup- 
tuous caresses to the infinite joys of existence. We have 
time to admire this Grand Canal which the Venetian paint- 
ers reproduced in all manners, fi'om the dawn of the school 
with Carpaccio to its extinction with Canalletto, and have im- 
pressed indelibly on the retinas of the lovers of art It is 
easy to see with a rapid glance that from the heavy Byzantine 
buildings to the more elegant structures of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, and from those of the sixteenth century to the motley 
edifices of the decadence, in company with all kinds of Gothic 
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constructions^ ornamented with Syrian and Arab garlands — 
the history of the art is displayed in two broad marble walls 
on one and on the other side of the canal, illumined by the 
reflections of the water and by the tints of the sky. 

In every town you first look for a monument or point where- 
on to fix attention. In Seville, the Cathedral ; in Granada, 
the Alhambra ; in Cordova, the Mezquita ; in Rome, the Col- 
iseum; in Naples,. Vesuvius; in Pisa, the Campo Santo; in 
Florence, La Piazza della Signoria, and in Venice the Square 
of Saint Mark. We arrive at the foot of its magnificent flight 
of steps — ^we remain there in delighted astonishment. It is not 
possible to describe Venice. Our language has not words 
enough to paint so rich a picture. At least I can not attempt 
it One must see and feel and admire, and steep the eyes in 
those colors, and absorb that beauty in all the pores — ^and 
then be silent. 

I must confide in the goodness of my readers, and hope 
they will excuse me for so ill describing this place. There is 
indeed a superb panorama before my eyes and a feeble pen 
in my hand. In the first place, the lagune, splendidly illu- 
minated by the heavens, and the sun which borders it with 
his rays ; at the north is the mouth of the Grand Canal, with 
its rows of palaces. At the extreme right of the mouth is the 
marble church of Santa Maria della Salute, whose white cu- 
polas are outlined wonderfully in the lustrous air. Before the 
church, elevated on a graceful tower, is a great sphere of 
gilded bronze, with an angel of dark bronze on the top. At 
ik^ left side of the, canal is a terrace, blooming with gay 
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Beyond the isle of San Giorgio, with its church of red and 
white marble ; the Giudecia, with its buildings of all the col- 
ors of the rainbow ; San Lazzaro, with its Armenian convent, 
whose Oriental towers look like the curled sail of a huge ves- 
sel ; the Lido, with its groves of trees which touch the La- 
gune with their branches, the nightingales filling the air with 
melody, the gardens like floating islands, or gigantic bou- 
quets flung upon the water, all crossed by the blue stripes of 
the canals, all varied by colors, and gilded or silvered by the 
sand-banks, all diversified by the contrast between the white 
lateen sails and the black Venetian gondolas which glide 
around, all lulled by the waves of the Adriatic ; the Alps in 
the distant West, resembling an army of celestial pyramids, 
and in the far East, like an eternal music, the wind which 
comes from the shores of Greece. It is unequaled in the 
world ! . 

How many lovely cities there are in Italy ! Each one con- 
tains a marvel, and each marvel has its particular character. 
When going from Rome to Naples, you do not find yourself 
in another land, but in another planet. The cemetery of 
Pisa and the cemetery of Bologna are both magnificent ; but 
there is as great a difference between them as between the 
Pantheon of Agrippa and the Cathedral of Milan. You 
travel from Florence to Pisa in two hours, from Pisa to Leg- 
horn in half an hour, and between each of these towns, their 
streets and monuments, there is an abyss of difference. The 
magnificent leaning tower of Pisa seems to have been con- 
structed at a thousand leagues distant from. the place which 
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contains the divine rotunda of Santa Maria del Fiori at Flor- 
ence. Each' of these cities has its especial school of painting, 
and its especial kind of architecture. Each of them has pro- 
duced a genius which it unfolds, in exchange for the present 
of existence — ^tbe gift of immortality. Pisa boasts of a Nic- 
olas, who adorned the Renaissance by two. ages of anticipa- 
tion, making marble obey the efforts of iiis '.chisel; Bologna 
had her John, who delayed for a time the decadence of sculp- 
ture ; Fiesoli a Fra Angelico, who painted angels with the 
same graphic facility with which Plato described pure ideas ; 
and men kneel before the Virgins produced by his pencil be- 
tween the limits of two such ages as the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries, which are the limits of two worlds, sym- 
bolizing the end of the mystic ages. Venice is the mother 
of Titian, Verona of Paul Cagliari, Florence of Michael An- 
gelo, and Rome may call herself, by the Transfiguration of 
Raphael, the Sibyls, the Galatea of the Famese,- the Madon- 
na of Foligno, and the Isaiah, the dity of Raphael. From 
whence has arisen this greatness? From the decentralization 
of governments, from the liberty of republics, from municipal 
independence. There is only in history one epoch superior 
to that epoch, one people more illustrious than her people — 
Greece. But the secret of her greatness is the same as that 
of the greatness of Italy. Michael Angelo is one of those 
Titans who raised broken and calcined masses, placed them 
one above the other to scale the heavens; his foreheads show 
the wrecks of the tempest which have crossed them, search- 
ing alone and by solitary paths the regions of the: infinite. 
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\NVien Michael Angelo saw the liberties of his country expire, 
he carved a most beautiful and melancholy figure, gave it the 
Grecian perfection of form, and Christian sorrow in the ex- 
pression ; closed its eyes, extended it on a bier, and called 
it " Night." The loss of liberty was the death of Venice, the 
death of Milan, the death of Pisa, the night of Italy. Every 
where liberty or the absence of liberty moulds society, as 
God is visible in the relations of the planets. 

G2 



Chapter VII. 

ON THE LAGUNES. 

It is light at last ! At length we have that fluid only com- 
parable to thought, which illuminates and vivifies. How I 
reveled in the ether from a cloudless heaven, reflected by a 
lake without shadow 1 I wished to see my own mind, to be 
able to comprehend my own being, under the new and 
strange aspect flung over all things by this Oriental splendor. 
We ourselves are the darkest and most incomprehensible of 
existing creatures. Why is not my reason as clear as the 
sun ? After all, the light of the great star would be lost, as 
inaudible music, if it did not brighten the human face. Why 
is not my spirit as diaphanous as those celestial waters, in 
whose limpid surface are repeated with all their Asiatic beau- 
tj^ with all their Grecian elegance and proportions, the pal- 
aces of Venice ? After all, the universe would be like a 
blank or a closed book if its pages were not filled with hu- 
man sentiments. Why was not the horizon of my thoughts 
as vast as the horizon before me ? All things would be but 
the shadows of shadows if they were not animated by a soul. 
Take the spirit from the planet, and then tell me for whom 
warble the birds among the trees, whose leafy branches touch 
the water, and for whom do these flowers, which now drink 
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the delicious juices of the spring, exhale their incense? 
Things would be without meaning if destitute of vitality — 
hieroglyphics without readers or interpreters. The universe 
without a spirit would be, at the least, a theatre without act- 
ors. But the spirit — what interior light has it ? 

I know not in history any epoch so serious and important 
as ours. The beliefs created and fostered by five centuries 
of faith and martyrdom have fallen in three ages of analysis. 
Many and great changes are perhaps drawing near, and we 
know not what another day may bring forth. The bell which 
now sounds the hour of vespers, the organ which now accom- 
panies the litany of the monks, the image now venerated by 
the mariners of the Adriatic, will soon pass away, like the 
hymns of ancient Greece, like the bass-reliefs of the Parthe- 
non : objects of artistic admiration, but not of religious wor- 
ship. Here is heard rising from the waters an elegiac lam- 
entation, only comparable to that of the sirens of old, when 
they heard from the lips of the Nazarene that the world was 
called to a new faith, the evidences of which were macerations 
and penitence. The god-Spirit saw rising against his power 
and against his word clouds of new ideas as menacing as 
those which dethroned and destroyed the god-Nature. What 
interior light has the spirit in thiis supreme crisis } 

Such thoughts as these arose in my mind one evening in 
the month of May on the splendid shore of the marvelous la- 
gune of St. Mark, before the mouth of the Grand Canal of 
Venice, on the Isle of St. Lazzaro, at the gate of the Arme- 
nian Convent. The sun was just sinking behind the Giudecia^ 
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and gilded with his last rays the spires of the churches and 
the Oriental domes of the Great Basilica ; the black gondo- 
las, skimming along'the blue waters, moved rapidly in all di- 
rections like fantastic living creatures ; in front were ranged 
the magnificent Venetian palaces, enameled and beautified 
by the arts ; on one side stretched the Lido, like a floating 
garden of luxuriant vegetation, blooming with flowers ; and 
all around rose the blands, in which the trees seemed to 
have their roots in the water, and between their foliage were 
glimpses of beautiful and stately buildings, looking as if an- 
chored in that sea of indelible recollections and of eternal 
poetry. One must have beheld all that loveliness to be able 
to comprehend the effect of the sunset on the lagunes j now 
the waters are illumined by white phosphoric tracks, now rose 
the first stars of the evening, and now the first lights ap- 
peared in the windows and the streets of the city ; now these 
lights were tremblingly reflected in the canals ; now the last 
strokes of the vesper bell sounded in the sweet air and min- 
gled with the love songs of the gondoliers and the psalmody 
of the convents — ^the voices of the spirit in harmony with voices 
of the universe in the heavens. 

While absorbed in the contemplation of so much beauty, a 
monk approached me to say that the hour drew near for clos- 
ing the gate of the convent. That seemed reasonable, but did 
not reconcile me to departure. I felt an unconquerable de- 
sire to remain there, the closing time had not quite arrived, 
and my gondola was ready to carry me to the town, about 
three kilometres distant from St. Lazzaro. The Armenian 
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monks sell Oriental curiosities and works of art ; I am not 
quite a stranger to their language, and I made use of my 
knowledge as a contrivance to prolong my stay in. so delight- 
ful a spot 

Immediately the monk forgot the gate, and began to talk 
about study and literature. By degrees the conversation took 
a religious turn. I have always felt an insuperable impetus 
to difiuse my ideas and opinions among the masses ; but I 
never fall into the temptation of endeavoring to convince or 
persuade those with whom I speak in private. As I draw a 
broad line between ordinary language and oratorical language, 
I draw another line between the numerous hearers and the 
one hearer with whom I try to keep up a conversation. But I 
have observed that if I never attempt to convince or persuade 
in ordinary life, many of my acquaintances, I know not where- 
fore, fall into the error of trying to convince and persuade me. 

The person with whom I was conversing was a young man, 
a Turk, by birth, by religion a Catholic, by his sect an Ar- 
menian, by enthusiasm a monk ; Oriental in his language, 
which was shown with glowing images, a Venetian by tact and 
hospitality ; in the depths of his conscience a mystic, like an 
Arabian sectarian, but in his intercourse with his fellow-creat- 
ures extremely tolerant, and perfectly in harmony with the 
character of our age. He was ill, very ill, and was quite aware 
of his approaching death. This knowledge produced a nat- 
ural melancholy, visible iti his ideas, which were as^ severe as 
morality, as solemn as worship, as poetic as the land where 
be was born, atid the earth on which he was about to die, and 
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blood before the altars of faith. . The people of to-day ap- 
pear athletes full of physical- energy, but wholly deficient 
in soul. . 

" Miracles will not be performed if people do not feel with- 
in them the germ of great sentiments. They have ascended 
the heavens and have snatched the lightning, for they have 
sufficient moral stature to touch the clouds with their heads. ^ 
The times of decadence neither create nor invent nor labor. 
Discouragement and decrepitude are felt in all spheres of ac- 
tivity and in all manifestations of life." 

" But I have heard it remarked that people do not grow if 
they have no ideal." 

" It is true. But I think that the ideal should not give birth 
to fancy and sentiment alone, but to reason. Your ideal is 
for the imagination only. - And, in times of reflection, ideals 
which are but the offspring of fancy and custom die, as the 
flowers in the season of fruit." 

"You do not believe in miracles?" • 

"We do not speak of our individual opinions," I answered, 
"for then our debate would be a dispute ; we speak of some- 
thing higher — we speak of the crisis which at this time is pass- 
ing over the human spirit. Oiir own ideas are of less value in 
comparison with the infinite soul of humanity than the drops 
suspended from this oar are compared with the initnensity of 
the ocean." 

".Veiy well, but our age does not believe in miracles." 
"It is right. - Its' acquaintance with natural laws has con- 
vinced it that these laws can not be for a monient interruptedi 
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But here is th.e root of my thesis. You must neither invent 
nor maintain a religious ideal in absolute opposition to science. 
The lowest of our faculties — sensibility and fancy — are moved 
at the sound of the bell, at the sight of the sacred images^ at 
the echo of the oigan which raises a hymn to the heavens, at 
beholding those wonderful Basilicas, like that of St Mark, 
adorned with mosaics wherein color exhausts its shades, and 
crowded with works in which art exhausts its inspirations — 
monuments in whose vaults have been heard the supplications 
of ten centuries, and under whose pavements repose the bones 
of innumerable generations ; but, though you may be a poet, 
though you be moved at these things, reason penetrates 
through dreams and harmonies ; they shall vanish with their 
cold but incontestable affirmations,, leaving you in a perpetual 
struggle between sensibility and understanding — a struggle 
which must terminate if we are to be sovereigns of nature, 
submitting only to truth and science." 

" The struggle, oh ! the struggle shall be terminated by 
faith." 

'^ But faith can not contradict probable or evident truths. 
The ancient gods smiled on the heights of hills crowned with 
temples and myrtle groves on the shores of seas which seemed 
to sleep under their protection, among choirs of poets, over an 
artistic and believing people; but one. day science demon- 
strated that those divinities were contrary to reason, and, in 
spite of having heroic and invincible peoples, like the. Ro- 
mans, to.support them, they ^ died together, at the breath of 
a new doctrine." 
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man without sin; the guilt falls from the spirit made free 
upoQ nature made its slave, sullies the brightness of creation 
and absorbs humanity; children of men are bom subject to 
sin like their fathers, and the sin is subject to the chastise- 
ment created by generations and generations of feeble be- 
ings, whose bodies are sadly destroyed by pleasure, and 
whose souls vanish as shadows of shadows in the abyss ; till 
that same God, known only to one people, descends in mercy 
to redeem the iniquities of all men, and to reveal himself to 
air men ; and henceforth the air is filled with guardian an- 
gels, saints are found for the altars, naiture is regenerated by 
the purity of the Virgin Mother, the spirit enlightened by the 
divine Word, and the hopes of immortality, shining beyond 
the tomb, strengthen us with the energy of a life which ex- 
pands itself into eternity." 

''God forbid I should contradict any dogma. I respect 
them all profoundly. But I deny that they can be sustained 
by an external authority, powerful and coercive, in this age of 
liberty and reason. Faith must of necessity spring sponta- 
neously from the soul. It must necessarily affect the con- 
science, and the conscience the will. Thus the sentiment 
becomes ingrafted in the mind, and the spirit mingles and 
diffuses itself with the life, and the life will be true and relig- 
ious, and the standard of religion will be a living ideal." 
" But you do not any where see this realized." 
" No ; I see, on the contrary, that while civilization most 
inclines to liberty, religious sects most incline to authority. 
I see that while the' ideas of democratic equality take root 
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recognizes neither nations nor sects nor churches ; it passes 
from the pagocfa to the pyramid, and from the pyramid to the 
synagogue, and from the s3rnagogue to the Basilica, and from 
the Basilica to the cathedral, and from the cathedral to the 
university, and from the university to parliament, with the ce- 
lerity of the lightning which thunders, illumines, burns, and 
purifies. Christianity has been equally prepared and ad- 
vanced by the mournful stanzas of Isaiah as by the philo- 
sophic dialogues of Plato. To the universal revelation each 
human race has brought its contingent. The Grecian people 
thought their life completely original, apart from all other hu- 
man life, their gods purely national and domestic ; yet their 
chaste Diana had temples in Asia Minor, and their Bacchus, 
who represented the exaltation and delirium of life in the uni- 
verse, was intoxicated with the nectar distilled from Indian 
groves. When the Jew took refuge at the foot of his altars, 
thinking there he preserved hi^ God and his religion removed 
from all Pagan temptations, Alexander went to disturb that 
sad monologue of a people, and to drag behind his war-char- 
iot the Greek divinities to the triumphal music of cymbals 
and Phrygian flutes — once awakeners of Hellenic gayety — in 
the bosom of sad, immobile, and pantheistic Asia. The ex- 
pectation of the Messiah was not a Hebraic hope only, it was 
also a universal hope. The Sibyl of Cumae conceived it in 
her grotto, by the shores of the voluptuous Tyrrhene Sea, in 
the days when Daniel counted on his fingers the weeks of 
years wanted to make up his number. And in Posilippo, under 
the shade of the tall elm-trees, festooned by vines, in sight of 
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waves, from wliicli rose the sweet voices 
IS, among tlie bacclianalian dances, hearing 
e god ran, and surrounded \yy the chorus 
ined garlands of flowers upon the altars, 
fragrance of myrrh— Virgil announced the 
ion at the same time that the Baptist de- 
with camel's-hair, mortified with sackcloth, 
Latiorx of the desert. Athens with her arts, 
ws, j^lexandria with her science, have con- 
i to the Christian revelation as Jerusalem 
)o not forget that these are evident truths, 
tiistory. Be not as the Jew, who shuts him- 
3le, and believes that since the creation of 
lot one single religious truth has heen added 
loctrines. Christianity, more human, and at 
nore divine, has taken all the Bible, and has 
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he social sphere these three Christian words 
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arate from them — neither from the Spirit, nor from Nature, 
nor from God." 

These words, if they did not convince, at least moved my 
companion. I had excited myself in an extraordinary man- 
ner by the warmth of my own expressions. So I took the 
hand the young priest extended to me, pressed it, and left him 
absorbed in his own reflections. The night was calm and se- 
rene, the stars shone in the heavens and the phosphorus in 
the water, the breath of spring refreshed the ambient air, and 
wafted the echoes of the town and country to the broad ex- 
panse of the lagune, inviting me to meditate on this evident 
truth — that nature continues tranquil, immovable, and beauti- 
ful, regardless of the disputes or discords of men. 

H 



Chapter VI 1 1. 

THE GOD OF THE VATICAN. 

Do you really believe that Paganism has been rooted out 
and destroyed in this land of Rome? Near my lodgings 
stands proudly the Pantheon of all the gods. The Catholic 
genius has not been content with exalting it and binding it as 
a diadem to the Basilica, mother of all Christian Basilicas, 
but has also converted it into a temple of all the saints. 
Prayer is there hushed upon the lips. There enters too much 
light by the large unroofed circle which crowns the rotunda 
to suffer the soul to give itself up to meditation and prepara- 
tion for spiritual exercises. Consecrated, full of altars, con- 
verted into a church ; like the great mosque of Cordova, it 
protests against innovations, and sighs sorrowfully for its an- 
cient worship. 

Every thing is thus in Rome. Paganism has been trans- 
formed, but has not been destroyed. The months of the year 
and the days of the week preserve the numbers of the ancient 
divinities, of the ancient Caesars, of the ancient Roman nu- 
meration, and we have not dared to take the calendar of the 
French Republic, which appears to have been -conceived in 
the bosom of creation. The two solstices of summer and 
winter we still celebrate with festivals analogous to the classic 
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exercised by her power and her conquests over all the cities 
in the world. 

What domination can there be like the empire of Pius IX.? 
It no longer is extensive on the earth. Revolution has di- 
vided his possessions, and has reduced them first to Rome, 
then to the Vatican. But no one can supplant him — no one 
who in the exaltation of his own faith could believe himself 
with power pre-eminent over the human conscience, and suf- 
ficient authority to interpret on the earth the sentiments and 
the will of the heavens. No Pope, but this one, has been bold 
enough to separate himself from the Universal Church, from 
the CEcumenical Council solemnly convoked, to proclaim a 
new dogma of faith, a dogma so transcendent as the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, and, moreover, to ex- 
cept a creature from general human laws, to add to Christian- 
ity — ^that veiled in such a manner the pure deistic idea of the 
Bible — another religion which exalted a creature to the heights 
where alone can shine the Creator. 

Pius IX. has reigned many years. His predecessor, the 
aged Gregory XVI., notwithstanding all his divine power over 
consciences, had not an equal authority over nature, and at a 
feast of the Ascension was seized with a severe constipation 
which rapidly brought him to the grave. Rossi thought he 
described this Pope in three words, calling him " an Austrian 
patriarch." But the election of a Pontiff appears to move the 
lips to murmur prayers, to surround the altars with clouds of 
incense, and to lead men to ask God in all manners for His 
divine light, indispensable to a suitable election ; and, not- 
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viled by the people. The Conclave preferred the saloons of 
the Quirinal to those of the Vatican, because, while it hoped 
for the inspirations of the Holy Spirit in every place, it feared 
that kx the palace, /^r excellence Pontifical, divine inspirations 
would not sufficiently counteract the effluvias of the fever. 
In the procession from the church where the Conclave was 
assembled, to the Quirinal where the Conclave was to sit in 
council, the cardinals were altogether deficient in the respect 
they owed to each other ; and as a few drops of rain began to 
fall, they entered the palace without order and without any 
composure. At length the hour for voting arrived. The 
Conclave was divided. There were various indispensable ex- 
aminations. In none of them resulted the number of thirty- 
seven votes necessary to enable a Pope to mount the throne, 
and from thence to interpret the will of Heaven. The last 
scrutiny took place after long delays. Pius IX. was the ex- 
aminer, and on him it devolved to read in a loud voice the 
numbers of the voters. Accordingly he drew forth the scraps 
of paper, unfolded and read them ; his strength failed, his voice 
faltered, tears fell from his eyes, profound sobs convulsed his 
throat, until, at the end, fearful of fainting, he gave up the ex- 
amination to another cardinal, and, retiring to a place apart, 
covered his face with both hands. At the conclusion he had 
the thirty-seven votes indispensable to his proclamation as 
sovereign Pontiff. Before he was officially proclaimed, he 
turned to the cardinals, one by one, and begged, prayed, and 
insisted that they should remove that cup from his lips. He. 
seemed to. have been taken with a secret presentiment that 
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ast king on tlie temporal throne of St. Peter. 
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education from bearing all the expected fruits. It was in the 
time of the wars of Napoleon and of his victories when Mas- 
tai began his youth and embraced the military career. But 
he loved adventures better than battles, and cared more about 
the color of his uniform than the temper of his sword. He 
loved poetry to excess, even devoting most of his time to its 
study ; and in poetry it is certain, from his character, that he 
preferred Metastasio to Dante. At last he renounced the 
military service, entered the Church, and applied himself to 
the duties of a preacher. His attractive figure, his majestic 
air, his prominent features, sweetened by a smile of the pur- 
est benevolence, his nervous and impressionable nature, the 
rather sickly sensibility of his temperament, the liveliness of 
his poetic imagination, the tone of his voice— the most mel- 
low and sonorous I have ever heard, when, for instance, he 
intones the mass in St. Peter's, or gives the benediction in the 
Vatican — all these qualities secured him undoubted advan- 
tages as an orator, as one to be listened to and beloved by 
the multitude. Some still remember his nocturnal sermons in 
the public square, half-illumined by torches, with a great cru- 
cifix on hi3 shoulder ; before him a discolored skull, on which 
was burning a yellow candle j in his hands, at one moment 
the benediction of the Church, at another the malediction, 
with truly tragic gestures; and on his lips an eloquence which 
charmed the Italian people because of its sentiment and po- 
etry. These brilliant gifts made him much admired in Chili, 
where he was attached to an apostolic mission. But in Chili 
his words could. not excite souls as in Italy, because he was 
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deficient in a profound knowledge of the Spanish language, 
and in the mastery of its accent Yet he speaks Spanish flu- 
ently, and to Spanish ears his accent sounds as if it were 
American. I have only heard him speak in Latin. He pre- 
sided over two great dioceses, and in both he observed a dif- 
ferent administration. In the first diocese he disinterred the 
body of a Liberal : conduct which drew upon him the odium of 
those districts, and he had to fly at the time of the first revo- 
lution, which burst forth in 1830-1 ; but in the second diocese 
he yielded to the influence of his family, all of them Liberal, 
and was tolerant and benevolent to Liberals. Such were the 
principal events of the life of the Pope before mounting the 
throne of the Papacy. 

Pius IX. still preserves the poetic passion of his youthful 
years. He loves the fine arts, like almost all the princes who 
have sat on the chair of St Peter. There is much grace in 
his conversation, great sweetness in his face, much benevo- 
lence in his character, and in his voice all the charm of music. 
But his sudden impulses are dangerous, as they force him to 
rapid and inconsiderate changes — such as the flight from the 
Vatican in 1848. He sometimes acknowledges that he has 
lost himself by his impetuosity ; but he does not repent, be- 
lieving, reasonably enough, that repentances which come too 
late tend to nothing. In such times he reproves himself with 
expressions of bitter irony, which fall from his lips on his op- 
pressed heart. Irony and mockery are very remarkable in 
the conversation of Pius IX., touching even upon religious 
subjects. A Spanish embassador wished him on a certain oc- 
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grims arrived from the most remote regions of the earth to 
hear the echo of his words — to catch the gesture of a benedic- 
tion, the furtive shadow of a smile — the infinite homage which 
makes of the solitary old man of the Vatican more than a 
privileged and exalted mortal, a living god on the face of the 
earth! 

To startle the world with great audacity in the religious 
and political spheres was always his desire; to leave an illus- 
trious name among men, as well as among sovereign Ponti&, 
has been ever his ambition. He had no great eagerness to 
reconcile the Gospel with liberty. The pulpit of the people 
was turning to Christ, the hope and consolation of the op- 
pressed. The nails of His cross, the thorns of His crown, 
the gall of His cup, ceased to be the boast of the powerful, and 
became the true teacher of the humble. Democracy received 
on its forehead the sign of Christian baptism, and Christian- 
ity took the character of the great promoter of the democratic 
movement of this century. Joyous tremblings passed at the 
same time through the hearts of the pious, as well as through 
those of Liberal people. For those, it was impossible to be- 
lieve in the durability of a belief, compatible with all the 
transformations of ideas, and with the numerous unfoldings of 
the modern spirit For those, the liberty which necessitates 
moral restraints more than material restraints, holds a rigor- 
ous security in the evangelical spirit, a spiritual counterpoise 
to tlie perils which might be engendered by its successes. 
The thought of reconciling the Gospel to liberty was a great 
idea. But if Pius IX. conceives great ideas with facility, he 
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also abandons them at the first obstacle ; and then, when he 
encounters obstacles to liberty, he yields in his efforts for lib- 
erty. Great error ! To renounce liberty because it may en- 
gender excesses would be to renounce the air because it is 
the element of winds and hurricanes I 

The obstacles which restrained Pius IX. were principally 
those which arose in his court, and, indeed, among his court- 
iers. Thus it is that, in his Liberal tendencies, he found 
around him nothing but difficulties, and in his efforts at re- 
ligious reaction every facility and assistance. The Jesuits, 
who swore war to the death against him, put themselves at his 
orders and surrounded his throne. The European reaction, 
which hadiiot forgiven him his advanced policy of 1847 ^<^d 
, 1848, delivered to him the direction of its thoughts and of its 
conscience. The Pope was raised to be the High-Priest of 
the Holy Alliance. But his ambition was beyond this. His 
ambition was to found new dogmas, to bring a greater volume 
of divine ideas to the Church, and of exalted piety to the faith- 
ful ; to oppose with decided negatives the democratic and pro- 
gressive spirit \ to assemble CEcumenical Councils after the 
manner of pious ages ; to create a new authority in theXUhurch, 
and an absolute power over consciences which was not held 
in the preceding ages and will be unequaled in the future. 
Such was the desire of Pius IX. 

It is easy to understand that he designed to compensate the 
defeat in the political arena by a victory in the religious world. 
But, in order to attain this victory, it became necessary to con- 
form religious ideas to the spirit of the age, because ideas can 
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blies ; exposed to the world the power of despots, the pride 
of aristocrats, and the avarice of the wealthy ; if he had given 
to the wronged right, and to the slave his liberty, assisted the 
new birth of Italy, the resurrection of Poland, sent mission- 
aries of the Spirit against the new Pagan sensuality, against 
the implacable selfishness of the governing classes, and main- 
tained with, profound conviction that Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity are not solely evangelical formulas, but also social 
truths capable of creating a new earth, and of extending above 
it new heavens of blessed and perennial radiance ! Then had 
he been able to celebrate the new resurrection of the modem 
spirit; then had he raised his voice as a hymn of triumph; 
then had he seen by faith, at the gates of the churches of the 
Middle Ages, the angel clothed with white and resplendent 
with beauty whom the holy women beheld beside the sepul- 
chre, announcing that Christ was not there, that he had risen 
indeed ! 

** Resurrexitf non tst hic^'^ 

The proof of how much he would have been able to accom- 
plish with these great means is to be found in what he actu- 
ally did with poor means, with timid reforms, with slight and 
very feeble palliatives. An amnesty which demanded the serv- 
ile formula of a previous oath ; a commission nominated ex- 
pressly to study indispensable reforms ; a consulting-chamber 
composed of a representative for each province, to appoint 
deputies, and to discuss the election of the Pontiff; a council 
of a hundred members, who were to nominate a senate of 
nine — all these timid announcements of social renovation 
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'; produced liberaTI^iir^iril^^^^'^reaction- 
; those of Modena and of Parma , opened m 
of her dungeons ; gave a breath of liberty m- 
oisonovis air of Naples ; obliged strangers to re- 
rara before Pontifical protest ; strengthened the 
»s Albert for the cause of independence ; brought 
in Paris, and Mletternich in Vienna j proclaimed 
i of M:ilan, which were five days of saving martyr- 
ed amid the deepest shadows of the lagunes the 
1 of Venice ; transformed with a new belief the 
closed against all noble sentiments j infused into 
their ancient valor ; and in a few days, of the 
Dusand A.ustrians sent to oppress their country, 
nd \»^ere corpses, twenty-seven thousand wounded 
he remainder dispersed. Those uncertain -words 
ttered upon the heights of the ^Vatican, had pour- 
ed into the veins, ne-w ideas into the conscience 
e lethargic Europe. The bells, which sounded for 
ig out also for the downfall of tyranny. 
is supreme moment Pius IX. remembered he was 
1 a Pope after the old fashion. In a war between 
ns and the Italians, although all the right was on 
the one, and all the wrong on the part of the other, 
rL ^"""^ ^^""^ Catholics. At the same time 
^ territ^"'''"' abandoned the Italian cause, on .c 

%::T:tT:r^^---'-^^- -^^ of a booty to 
^ the vei:r^;rh7s^-v? 't ^^""^^ "^^-^ ^^-^^°" 

his nation by refiising to give the 
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kings represented «^^^<^ ^''^^s*^^^*' 



„uh the ideas and "^^pti^^f *^£»*^^i *'* 
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much so that the ^ .^z^ y '^ .^^ 
can vigor tlie pur" '^ <*»'^^y 
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>cracy, wliose renown, like tliat of all glon- 
, increases witli ages. The people of Is- 
cing, and God denied ttieir re^^nest. Dif- 
reeled tYiexn to their tme K.ing, the God of 
i by the tnonth of Samuel. A kiing will dis- 
is ; will make you his soldiers, his grooms, 
despise you, and mix his gall in the leaven 
onvert the people into heasts of burden, and 
e instruments of war, as well as tools for 
cultivate i?vithout cessation for the royal ad- 
rn-fields in the sweat of their hrow, and with 
ir the fields of battle. He will take your 

rt him to intoxicate him Tvith their songs 

You will sow and he will reap ; you will plant 
ler ; you will work and he will enjoy ; your 
anaries for his courtiers, and your vineyards 
orgies of his creatures ; your gains will be- 
i you yourselves under his sceptre will be but 
^f serfs. 

that an ebullition of liberal tendency in Pius 
d m the world, proves to what point progress- 
would make way ix^ the minds of the muW- 
e disseminated by the Church. But the heart 

le could also raise it in tv,^ , -^. 

ionary tlxaxx those of ' *^^ ^^™^ ^ P"""" 
y whose tutelage f? ""^^^^^^^s-^in the name 
ine of civil rich. ^^^°P« sHaUes ofF in propo." 

-hts xs xinfolded and human tea 
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son is. matured. These 

they do not correspond 

and civilization — to tb^ 

spirit ; but one of the 

tutions— one of the chi 

tion they offer to tlieoo 

rule of the sacerdotal JP< 

monarchy created civil I> 

self behind its religious 

minds in serfdom. For tJ^^ 

gle with Popes, becaiis 

plars, because they exp^l -T^ 

to theocratic \ik. Tl^^ 

it fought against the li 

independence of Italy 

an communities— ^was 

independent spirit of tl^^ 

enment never, never vvill ^^ -^^dL'^^ 

—with that spectre o£ tfe^ ^^^ u^^ ^^ ^ ^"""^^^j^ 

The man capable of ^^^^^^^ I^i^^^ ^^ ^C^ 
of that which is as cor\t,r:^^^ ^^i^P^^ ^ ^^\;^ 

people-is Cardinal Anto^^^^^ .^^^llic^ of 

on Palm Sunday, 1866, i^ ^^^t:l<^^^^ "^^"^^ K^, 
one of the noble guara^ ^^J j^^ ^^^^^fi %^^ 
Cardinal, and he rep«ea ^^^ j^ ,^ir.ar^ess, ^^^ 

when he passed. With ^^"L^ ^^^^^^"^^^ 
which is fresh and ple^si^^^^^^^ra tl^^ ^^^^ ^ 

side, making way for m^ ^^ w^ 
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can fency what he is lilaG 
ory— from having read i 
" I do not know thsit 
" He is a chanoine o£ 
m his conscience he is 
austere anchorite ; in J 
preacher. Agriculture 

nitaries of the Church, 
he was the son of a 

cupies herself with 

^as if it were a questio 
he kept goats instead 
l»is crook were not 
master." 

"What trouble you „ 
calumniate Catholicisiri 
Basilica !" 

Jn order to support 

"One must see these grestt: *^ ^^ 

the emotions awakened t»3^ ^^*^^^*'l^ 

the Mosque of Cordova ~"' "* 

of the Middle Ages, ai 
the spirit of Paganism 
The Frenchman un 
^■ne slightly irtta 

"If any thing proves .^ .- - 

«» decadence of Catfao**^*^ _^^t«» 

»■■* which it bestows 
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servation more or less just upon the Pope and his court 
He would have something to do who should seek to prove by 
dogmas the kind of cattle kept by Sixtus V.! Would the 
flock of goats be more ecclesiastic and orthodox than a 
drove of pigs?" 

ly agreeing in the justice and even in the grace of this re- 
marky changed the conversation, and inquired about the book 
of Liverani. 

^ It b dedicated to the Comte de Montalembert, who de- 
sires the restoration, that is to say, Milan and Venice under 
the feet df the Croatians; the Quadrilateral put as an Aus- 
trian horse-shoe on the Arms of Italy ; and to see all patriots 
dispersed and wandering through the world." 

"We have not been long in Rome," said the lady; "your 
imprudence will soon oblige us to leave." 

" Do not be afraid ; we can speak in French, and they will 
not understand us. A friend of mine, who lately left the Car- 
dinal Antonelli, told me he speaks French detestably. And 
if Cardinal Antonelli speaks our language so badly, fancy 
how it is spoken and understood by the common people." 

" Speak in French, then," I said. 

" It is not extraordinary that Cardinal Antonelli expresses 
himself in the idiom of the Revolution, when he speajcs equal- 
ly ill in the language of theology. Father Liverani relates 
that in the Matins for the Nativity, in 1859, he heard him sing 

*EnUus de potestate tentbrarttm^ 

putting the accent on the second syllable, when he should 
have sung 
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*£rutus de potestaU Ufubrantmy 

putting the accent on the first syllable/' 

Latin, when spoken by the French, is in our ears an almost 
unintelligible language ; so I could not help laughing at hear- 
ing him criticise a grammatical error in the worst of pro- 
nunciations. 

"What Antonelli understands profoundly is domestic econ- 
omy. Sonnino, his native village, has been made the chief 
business city in the Roman States. It is a plantation of offi- 
cials : Giacomo Antonelli, Secretary of State and Prefect of 
the holy Apostolic Palaces, native of Sonnino ; Count Filip- 
po Antonelli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, native of Sonnino ; 
Count Luigi Antonelli, Conservador of Rome, native of Son- 
nino— you could write a whole litany of Antonellis. As Dio- 
cletian was Caesar, Diocletian Pontiff, Diocletian Tribune, 
Diocletian Consul; so Antonelli is. Administrator, Antonelli 
Chancellor, Antonelli Diplomatist, Antonelli Soldier, Anto- 
nelli Cardinal, Antonelli enemy of modern civilization, Anto- 
nelli monopolizer of the Holy Ghost, Antonelli Pope of the 
Pope." • 

I begian to observe that the garrulous talk of the French- 
man was compromising me, and as there was a sudden move- 
ment among the people, I withdrew from the spot, when a 
noise and murmur among the crowd foretold the approach 
of the Holy Father. Cardinal Antonelli came close to me, 
pausing for some minutes just in front, forming part of the 
procession of Cardinals and Bishops which partly precedes 
the Pope and partly surrounds his chair. Antonelli appeared 
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I to work miraoles and do all sorts of v,on- 
»e first day of fais Pontificate he was ambi- 
,d. Extremely sensitive by natural temper- 
,y constitution, incapable of violent hatred, 
issions, moral from habit, of a lively fancy, 
T language and a clear and sonorous voice ; 
t in his improvisations, quiet in his gestures, 
jlent in appearance, mystic even to ecstasy 
id praises, majestic on the throne, an artist 
a rigid formalist in religious ceremonies, a 
pomps, devoted to a historic destiny and to 
stry — believing in his greatest errors and 
It God inspired and guided him, and that he 
hought and expressed His will on the face 

inrich his own relations, nor hoard up treas- 
i out charity, nor does lie refuse to give an 
ter how inopportune and troublesome. He 
his ever open heart, never bites his lips, 
5 slightly apart, and often gives the impres- 
ights are far distant. He has no very pro- 
of human nature, understands moreofout- 
t an of secret motives ; of his power, more 
n^of the prestige ; of his authority, more the 
IZtT '' ^"^^ accustomed to live surround- 
"how"l"r " ^"^'"^^ *■""'- pleasure inbeing 
' But T; t?"^' *^°'^'" '^ ^--t'^ing the smoke 
'^^^ "^^^*-^ position, when he pro- 
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mulgates doctrines of faith, when he assembles CEcumenical 
Councils, when the entire Church declares him superior to 
human errors, when to others his thoughts seem divine as 
those of the Word, and his lips sacred as oracles — at such 
times a passing cloud, the electricity of the air, the rapid and 
frequent changes of the Roman climate, affect his nerves, 
which are extremely susceptible to atmospheric influences; 
his nerves act upon his temper, and force him to bursts of ill- 
humor and impatience which contradict his natural amiabil- 
ity, and prove how this demi-god — this great and supernatural 
being — is subject, like all other mortals, to the sins and in- 
firmities which arise from the imperfection of our nature and 
the laws which govern the whole universe. And under the 
dominion of this Pope, who aspired to evangelize the world, 
to Christianize the democracy, the Pontifical authority has 
been converted to an absolutism which was impossible under 
the empire of the most absolute monarchs. The soul trem- 
bles on considering how our Church has moved inversely to 
our civilization. An institution of the very highest preten- 
sions, a ministry which professes to redeem the human race, 
should be the light and the warmth of souls, as the sun is the 
light and warmth of our bodies. And in order to be the 
light and warmth of our souls, the Church should unfold over 
the head of the man stamped with the seal of divine election 
the ethereal wings of a truly superhuman ideal, spiritualistic 
and celestial. In a mysterious manner the Church conquered 
the Latin world and subdued barbarians. By her tendency 
to act on the imagination, she assembled councils, like the 
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— ^the Pope. But the Popes had not always to boast of this, 
for during some centuries they served democracies. 

The religious movements in Rome can be always explained 
by political interests. Rome is among ancient cities the most 
faithful to the Pagan religion, for she believes that the Pagan 
religion is the most favorable to her power and greatness. 
Rome, in the deluge of the invasion in which her gods were 
overthrown, embraced Catholicism with ardor, not because it 
was the truest religion, but because it was the religion most 
opposed to that of her conquerors, which was Arianism. So 
Rome excited the Italians and the world to rebel against the 
imperial barbarian, supporting herself upon two great and 
capital principles, upon Catholicism and Republicanism. To 
the unity of Lombardy was opposed the Roman democracy. 
The city not only gave up her soul to the Pope, but she hum- 
bly implored the help of Constantinople ; and by means of 
the divine virtue of enlarged intelligence, by means of the 
geographical position of the Peninsula, she unites in the isles 
of the Tyrrhene Sea, in the lagunes of the Adriatic, behind 
the Apennines, in the defiles of the Abruzzas, all the ship- 
wrecks that have preserved the antique ideal and the ancient 
Italian worship. 

It is impossible to comprehend how the Popes have been 
supported by the world, without understanding the political 
situation of Italy in the sixth and seventh centuries. The By- 
zantine unity, that is a shadow in Ravenna; the unity of Lom- 
bardy, that is a sword and sceptre in Pavia; the federal unity, 
that is a religion and a democracy in Rome. The Eternal 
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>tect herself nor protect the Republic. She 
ir five hundred years of empire and five in- 
ans, among the ruins of her temples and the 
ir ; she was no longer defended by dictators, 
esars, by the ancient magistrates, but by bish- 
dent that now hishops are the defenders of 
oF the'pleheians, the new tribunes of the de- 
only who find their own words of faith and 
gh to create armies of plebeians, where are 
>f martyrs to the battle and Xo death. But 
ne that the power of the I^opes in this su- 
solely to be attributed to miracles of faith, 
'd. They are strong, because they have had 
the warrior nation — the French people. The 
Dldiers of Catholicism. IVhile we struggled 
n its old age and decay, the French did so 
1 was youthful and vigorous. It is always 
progressive principle. The French increase, 
e while supporting the same principle. But 
len the Church was educating humanity, 
was a religious body and a republican fed- 
assisted it in Europe after we had finished 
Moors— we who from the thirteenth century 
e house of Aragon the civil principle op- 
atxc prxnciple-we served it in Europe when 
n^any, in Holland, and in En^l ^ \ 

ation of humanity Thl ^^g^and opposed 
I to be^ ti. ' patriarchs of Con- 

be, through the Viceroys of Ravenna, 
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the directors of the crusade against the Lombardians. But 
the bishops of Rome showed the federation of bishops at 
whose head they appeared^ — the multitude agitated ' and be- 
wildered by Catholic doctrines and the miraculous lances in 

the hands of the French, whose valor was. invincible, ready to 

... • 

pass the Alps and the Pyrenees, the^ Rhine and the Ebro, to 

defend the priests and their new religion. This is the singular 
means by which the Pontificate became the head and centre 
of the world. 

Afterward, in the crisis of society, the movements of the hu- 
man spirit conspired in the first period of the Middle Ages to 
strengthen this precedence. The people of Lombardy w^ere 
converted to Christianity,' embraced the religion of the van- 
quished in Italy, a century after the Goths embraced the same 
religion in our Spain. From that moment the Pope, who haa 
no tonger any need of the Emperors of Constantinople, turned 
against her, combated her Monotheism, her iconoclasts, her 
viceroys, her embassadors, whom he wished to secure to his 
own interests, refusing her the sanction of all Pontifical au- 
thority over his religious power, and exciting the Catholic 
conscience against the heterodox sentiments of Constantino- 
ple; and the Italian patriotism and the Italian federation 

• 

against the re-appearance of the ancient empire, in a rival city, 
an enemy of "Eternal" Rome. But while he separated from 
Constantinople and acquired moral independence, he wished 
to overcome Pavia and to attain material independence also. 
It was of no avail that the people of Lombardy had been con- 
verted to Catholicism ; they had not been changed into re- 



I* ope mrats at the sajxie time the HigbrPriest 
a tlie Chief of the federation. During this 

entury the Italian people abhorred mon- 

referred. tlieocracy. All tlie sea-port towns 
*op>e tliat lie would- liberate tliem civilly from 
k^ing as he had liberated tKeiri morally and 
a avitbority of the Emperor. The Pope could 
: an object. unassisted, but 'was able to do so 
is faithful and select people. The French 
not Have felt the anger of Attila if the 
eviously disarmed the great exterminator in 
ds. To overcome the L-ombardians, it was 
t the same story, to act over again the same 
rencb were to wound and slay, the Pope to 

Italian patriots cursed tbat period in the 

Placed by the theocratic vinity of the world. 

^mgdon^ of Lombardy ooncjnered, the Ital- 

uM^^^""^'^^' nationality rnore united and 

ated'^L^ ^^ ""^^'""^ ^^ theocracy, t^hich 

^st nation Tr ^^ '" """"^ ""^^"^^^ '' 

-»y °^r,r^r '^^''--^ ■- « ~»" »• 

^-^Uean to" ^"^"^"^^--t municipalities 
>^> -t paint ' V' """'^ "-^ ^- ^-' - 
loPeci ana cl^:d^n riv""""' '" "^^^'^^ 

^y^ ^-^ore it a bH^Ht JJ^'^' .^^"^^!^'' 
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)erior tra.nsfiguration of sentiments. It im- 
ittle, that tVie Popes novw fell into tlie mire 
l>ecame demented, from pride a.nd~ po'wer, 
tlxe tutelage of their courtiers, to» tlie'great- 
ir power did not lie in their' characters or 
helief of the people ;' and they: rulfed- the 
c of their doctrine ; by the sorcery of their 
xacles and legeiids ; by their :numerous pil- 
power of their bishops, almbst omnipotent 
•s ; by the commentaries of their: juriscbr- 
d numerous laws and falsified many old 
ecessitfy, above all, that the world has in its 
It in its innocence, of a theology which is 
md its mistress— which attracts it with fa- 
e near destruction of the world in the year 
fey these legends subject arxd submissive, 
tbe Middle Ages will remain -. the treaty 
JPope sanctioned by the Emperor in the 
Emperor crowned by the I>ope.in th^.cen- 

Middle Ages-around the I^opedom and 

sessed of so much influe^^^ 
es ar.^ TP "«uence, enjoy a su- 

es and Emperors wish *r^ -k 
on tr , keep under their 

«*"• Hence there is a »* , 

t and the German ^^gg^« -between 

celebrated litigation oHr'r "'*'''" '"^ 
'•ors • succeeded in haV Investitures. 

' "e . Oerman Popes 
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«e~us difficultieT^;^; " 

"7 i V. and th« sofa Jl°''^'*'''**"^'"g ^e humilia- 
-«longaUon Of ,bi3 ""^^"^"^ ^^ Pascal II., nature de- 
--t->nty, th,, neither '^^'"' ^"^^ ^^^ -°tinua„ce 
*«y Should be «fa,, to ^ " *"° P""°P^« ««ving i, 

«>cal reputation, ^,, , ^^ ^^^ "^^^ chan«:ter 

^er f l"^ '^^ E'»I>ir" " "^^ ^^^^^tic element 
-*er,forbiddiner ,^ *^»^e p»reserverf .Vc • •. 

l^e;^e:„T"^'- --ncJfl^i^^'-^e Western World 

"^ -<^ the Et^"'■°^- ^^^\7 '''''''^ ""'''' 

-e been t^^''"'^ ^-'^'l. -^""' ^^ °"^ ^"-Pe 
» complete! '^^^o ^ ' ^'^^out the other Eu- 

'^ ^P-it thaT""^ *^- o^"""^^^^- T^- -t- 
^^--- witb eaT'^^--^ ."J- Of humanity. 
2 monks pre ^®»"«ess tb ^^"'■ope; and the 

'^« ^^aken^d • ^''^ t^e ^^vance of hmaan 
'*^"^'^«. and I''' *^«'> J, *°^«s were moved, 

,L ^ ^as T« ®^sta.-^ ^^"^e aware 

*'*^ tfae Co ^""^ ^ ^** 

*^**»tnon stnK»„i^ 
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and the common troubles, revealing the identity and the unity 
of nature in each man and. in all human beings, which be- 
gins by being the slave of the theocracy and of feudalism, 
and goes on seeing freiedom and determined to attain it; 
which goes from Europe blindly believing, and returns, as it 
were, from the desert, with the doubt of Job upon the soul,' 
disposed to enter into another phase of civilization, more hu- 
man and progressive. The Pope imagined that he could pre- 
serve the faith, by upsetting and agitating Europe] this very 
commotion awakened Europe to reason. 

Commerce is a new force of civilization and culture. Like 
all social power, it engenders political organisms. Labor and 
commercie are united. Commerce and labor are the com- 
mencement of the emancipation of those who pay taxes. 
From thence^ arose the tribunals of commerce in Italy, the 
municipalities in Spain, the communes in France. The Pope 
understands that this invoking of nature will make the ficti- 
tious part of the Catholic religion disappear ; and that these 
invasions of the democracy will destroy theocratic aristocracy. 
As the universe, which may be turned into a fountain of life 
from having been a fountain of evil, labor turns from its orig- 
inal curse to be the means of continuing the creation ; com- 
merce is ended with the isolation of each man, of each peo- 
ple, which engenders penance and superstition ; yet it com- 
municates with Catholics and infidels; sackcloth, camelVhair, 
and serge are bartered for gauzes, for brocades, for glisten- 
ing silks. This appearance of nature in the midst of all the 
pretensions in the world, takes possession of religious terror, 
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^<^ -fc»^« Church like the worlc of Antichrist, and darts 
^ir^^^ST^a against the transfigurations of the life and con- 

<i thought. And thought, when put into words, 

tory. And history makes men. And the man 

ted Abelard was Arnoldo de' Brescia, a monk 

, a tribune and an ascetic; a philosopher- and a 

3t eloquent preacher and a consummate politi- 

• 

apparition of the democracy before theocratic 
1^ of suspending for a mornent the political au- 
^ Popes of Rome, and of" demonstrating- that ex- 
omi is powerless against reason, which einanci- 
st heresy, which takes its convictions from nat- 
1 abor, which elevates ^ against commerce, which 
eople together, and isolates the Church. The 
mumph for a time, but the seed sown by Arnoldo 
^e soil of Europe. Tlie time will come when it 







in the heart of the Chxarch is open. She has 
re of the Crusaders ; two Christian armies strug- < 

-d wait by tte^"" ^^^^^ ' I>^'S"— ^^^^^ 

ew the exploits of ^""^''^^'^^P*- ' ^^^^"'* 
eceiving the benediot"^ ^^odfrey in the Holy 
nathema - k^ tion, he drew upon him- 

ture prevails T ^*Sns in the territories 

' ^^"g^edoo ax.d I>rovence.and 
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kindles a civil war; the kings of Aragon, who previously sub- 
mitted to the : Churchy quarrel about the Albigenses ; an un=. 
bridled democracy, half composed of demagogues and beg- 
gars, the professed enemies of order and of all property, enter 
with the Franciscans into the Church, which, surrounded with 
troubles in that insurrection of the kings against her power, in 
those continued outbreaks of heresy, calls on the Inquisition, 
and kindles the flame to scatter, terror with the Franciscans 
on kings and aristocrats, and with the Dominicans on here- 
tics and on the people. 

How did the Pope issue from all these upheavings of the 
human spirit? He was the head of Christianity, and the chief 
of a party— the Guelphs. He was also a legislator, and wished 
to see ecclesiastical legislation united to Roman and imperial 
legislation/ He was the master of religious houses, and shared 
the supreme power with kings. The universities called upon 
Popes and royal personages to educate a class, that of juris- 
consults. These would have removed the diadem of divine 
right from the head of the Pope to that of a king. The 
Church will, to a certain extent, accommodate herself with 
colleges ; but in the college there will be more of Aristotle, 
more of Averroes, more of the Greek philosophers and of the 
Moorish commentators, than of the Fathers and early Chris- 
tian writers. 

At the end of the thirteenth century the real decay of the 
Pontificate began. And this decline did not consist, as super- 
ficial writers have supposed, in the character and reputation 
of the Popes, but in the * change of ideas and opinions. In- 
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^* o'ZT^"**''* **"' greatest power of the Church, 
<««* f-JL °^^ °^ **'^ <Jecadence, as Marcus Aure- 
^Thi^ow^r"" * ^""* -J^-racter, who sustains and 

e^ith n2k * ^^""^ powerful institution wounded 

eatn. Neither valor nor intelli*r^T,^^ 

*o fortify institutions wWeh h" !! «or virtue are 

-stitutions Which are " x^- " ^'""^"^ ^"'""^'^ 

-al Rome by his vL "^ ^^- ^^^""^ ^~^ ^"^ 
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Templars, which rose in the happy times of the Pontificate, 
which struggled unceasingly for the Church in the East — sov- 
ereign of Cyprus, defender of Jerusalem — submissive to the 
Popes, is dissolved by the great slave of Avignon, by the 
French Pope ; who submitted to the Kings of France and had 
their property confiscated, and their fortresses ruined and oc- 
cupied by royal troops, and their knights burned by slow fires 
in their fields and cloisters, all bearing witness to the glory 
and power of that illustrious army. Even the great inspired 
theological poem, living temple of the Catholic spirit, conse- 
crated not to passing battles of heroes, but to the journey of 
souls to eternity, to the unfathomable kingdom of the dead, 
touched them not In the last circles of inextinguishable fire 
and of perpetual punishment, in the depths of hell, almost in 
the mouth of Satan, stand the Popes as the enemies of the 
greatness and of the independence of Italy. 

What spectacles ! The son of the poor laundress and ob- 
scure tavern-keeper, Rienzi, interpreter of Roman inscriptions, 
bringing to memory with true eloquence ancient recollections, 
saw himself proclaimed and honored by the people, who con- 
vey to him the homage of patricians, of cardinals, of kings, of 
emperors, of Popes, and personating for some days the genius 
of the Eternal City, till his head, giddy from such exaltation; 
falls rolling from the heights of the Capitol to the shop of a 
butcher below. And the world saw masqueraders of tribunes 
fill the Pontifical palaces; and bloody schisms and strifes 
rending the nations ; so that men of genius, like Petrarch, 
turned with sorrow to the antique Paganism, asking again its 
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courage and inspiration ; so that there was a Pope in France, 
another in Italy, another in Aragon, in the sad Peninsula ; so 
that the Emperor Sigismund took upon himself the ecclesi- 
astical power to convocate the universal Church; and the 
chieftainship of the Catholic world passed from a simoniacal 
Pope to a pirate, from a pirate to a madman, from a madman 
to an epicurean, who succeeded in the decay of the empires; 
that the councils alone were able to kindle souls, to subvert 
the people, to unchain wars ; that the flames consumed men 
of rare faith and genius like John Huss and Jerome of Prague ; 
that the body of Wicklifle was disintened and thrown into a 
river because he had desired the purification of Christianity; 
that the soldiers of the democracy, preceded by a blind gen- 
eral, called together by the beating of tambourines made of 
human skins, destroyed all before them with fire and sword, 
receiving the Holy Sacrament with the priests in the two ele- 
ments of bread and wine; that the reconciliation of the Latin 
and Greek Churches — the work of one moment — was broken 
in another moment ; that kings put themselves over the bish- 
ops, and the Church declared herself superior to the Pope ; 
that the devil fled before knowledge, and nature recovered 
her rights, antiquity : its prestige, and conscience its voice, 
while "the world lost its ancient faith, and the sovereign Popes 
their domination over Catholic humanity. 

In fine, this movement of the human mind arrived at length 
at the true conception of reform. Thus Christianity has not 
been a sudden and miraculous apparition, the work of a mo- 
ment, a singular inspiration, but the result of all the ages. 
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de ? But what path to choose ? Two are equally open to 
his thoughts and his perception. Take which he will, both 
are strewn with dangers. The one leads to the idea preached 
by Rosmini — the re-animation of the ancient spirit in the 
Church; to the result foreseen by Gioberti— of the intellect- 
ual and moral supremacy of Italy over all other nations by 
means of the Pontificate. The other road was that of Jesuit- 
ism. The Pope believed, and with reason, that the first way 
had been closed against him after his misfortunes of 1848. 
The Pope thought there only remained to him the path of 
radical opposition to all modem institutions, and immediate 
re-establkhment of ancient ideas. With this impression, he 
began by exalting into a doctrine of faith in our time that 
which our time has rejected and destroyed. For this he con- 
tinued proclaiming a dogma of faith without assistance from 
the CounciL For this he flung into the midst of the afflicted 
Church the dogma of his own infallibility— that is to say, the 
genn of quasi-divinity for himself and of eternal slavery for 
believers. Thus to deny God, to ignore His law, to deaden 
the voice of the conscience He has given, to disrespect public 
morals, to acknowledge no more the Creator of the universe, 
is an error as great, but not greater, than to deny the Pope, 
to ignore his infallibility, to be deaf to the voice of his eccle- 
siastical oracles, even in those points which do not touch the 
feidi. These apotheoses, these deifications to which the an- 
cient Pagans raised their vain-glorious Casars, accord pre- 
cisely with .the blasphemies of a celebrated Roman Catholic 
nor contrast, b?Jitains the following thesis: "There are three 
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consider only what we have been, they do not think of what 
we are, nor upon what we shall be. When philosophy re- 
veals every day a secret of this human organism — abstract of 
the universe ; when chemistry has divined the powers of the 
decomposition and the recomposition of nature ; when as- 
tronomy puts us into direct communication with the Infinite ; 
when wonderful discoveries have delivered to us the lightning, 
which we make to vibrate in our hands as in those of the an- 
cient gods; when the earth upon which we live has counted its 
age to us by means of its geological revolutions, and the heav- 
ens which surround us have revealed by the solar spectrum the 
fundamental unity of Cosmos — ^in this growth of human nat- 
ure and of the human mind, joined to the growing conviction 
of the fundamental equality of all men, and joined with a sci- 
ence which declares the fundamental equality of all beings in 
Cosmos, do you think a religion can satisfy us whose two 
last dogmas, instead of spiritualizing the life, of idealizing the 
faith, teach us to believe in the exceptional privilege of two 
human creatures; a privilege and exception incomprehensi- 
ble by the intelligence, and opposed to the universality of 
nature ? 

So society, science, and life go by one road; and Catholi- 
cism goes by another which is totally different. The Pontif- 
ical Court only feeds itself upon tradition. The Catholic sci- 
ence is Archaeology. In Rome, in Pontifical Rome, the wail 
of an elegy is heard around. The nettle and the buttercup 
bloom upon the material ruins, and over the weeds spring the 
moral ruins. Good Friday is like the last day in this singular 
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^is no longer desire. Then to preserve desire is to preserve 
love, to preserve pain is to preserve happiness. To preserve 
[death is to preserve life. Death is a resurrection. 

I understand all the sublimity of the symbol of the Church 
on the celebration of the Resurrection. It is a day of uni- 
versal rejoicing. It happens in the season of the earth's res- 
urrection. The warm and reviving breath of spring covers 
and renews the wearied earth. The snows melt and send 
down their clear waters to the rivers. The fields are clothed 
with verdure, the verdure with flowers, and the flowers with 
butterflies. Apple-trees and almonds, orange and lemon trees 
look like so many bouquets. The birds give themselves up 
to music and to love. The buds swell with sap, and the larvae 
become transformed into painted insects. The ant comes 
forth from her nest and the bee from her honeycomb. The 
bells, which were silent for three days, ring out joyfully. The 
peasants all wear their festal costumes. The Virgin Mother, 
heretofore weeping, is decked with garlands to meet her di- 
vine Son, and, in the Easter procession through our fields and 
villages, all intone the canticle of the resurrection : Hallelu- 
jah ! Hallelujah ! We seem to behold the Crucified rise from 
his bed of marble, burst his shroud, break the stone, and re- 
turn to life in resplendent glory. The poppies wore a deeper 
red, the flowers of the almonds had a more rosy blush, the 
orange blossoms were more fragrant, the song of the birds was 
sweeter on that day when our souls were touched with holy 
mysticism. Nature was most beautiful. The internal vision 
did not withdraw me from the external world. Pious travel- 
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idea of Bramante, who proposed a still greater cupola than 
this 1" " What a pity," exclaim others, " that the design of 
Raphael was not realized — the Greek cross, which would have 
allowed us to see the rotunda from the entrance of the Ca- 
thedral." "Variety and decoration cleared Michael Angelo 
from the suspicion of opposing the plan of St. Galo," say some, 
" for h6 renounced the Gothic in his pyramids and his cupo- 
las, which was abominated in Pagan Rome ;" while many ob- 
serve that optical illusion alters the effect of the church ; that 
its vastness can not be comprehended at the first glance ; that 
the immensity of its dimensions damages its artistic beauty; 
that, from the extreme end, the door looks as if shrouded in a 
sort of mist ; that it is necessary to walk two hundred paces 
^long colossal pilasters, supporters of the immense lantern, 
in order to know, by analysis the magnitude of this unique 
church ; that the wealth of the bronze and marbles is aston- 
ishing, but not overpowering; that the statues in violent atti- 
tudes show the epoch of sad decay, as also the great altar with 
its gilded columns, and the Holy Roman seat with the colossi 
in gilded bronze, representing four fathers of the Church, 
whose mantles seem to be filled and blown about by a tem- 
pest, and the Holy Ghost appearing amid transparent yellow 
crystals, which is like a dove falling on a gigantic fountain of 
well-beaten eggs. 

We need not in the church of the Vatican look for the mys- 
ticism which pervades our Gothic Cathedrals; that religious 
expression perceptible in the faces of the statues and effigies, 
which emanate from purely Catholic spirits ; the soft beauty 
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qu^it^ the most learned, and of the most enlightened dioceses, 
opposed it. An assembly under these circumstances, among 
violent protests, after the departure of the most illustrious 
and the most celebrated councilors, arrived, one stormy even- 
ing, which was like a premature night, at the deification of 
Pius IX. I From thence he alone upon the earth was superior 
to all humanity 1 Like a god wandering through our lower re- 
gions, he was above the errors and weaknesses common to 
our limited and most frail nature I 

Antiquity has also its apotheosis. The man who attained 
the dignity of Caesar was not content with being Caesar, he as- 
pired to be God. The senate assembled and decreed divinity 
to its tyrants. Consuls, priests, vestals, flocked around Caesar, 
crowned him, placed him upon an altar, wreathed him with 
garlands, decapitated victims in his honor, with sacred songs 
and offerings of odoriferous myrrh, celebrated his birth and 
his immortality with innumerable festivals. 

But the equality of life, the impartiality of death, the implac- 
able justice which shows us all to be but children of the 
earth, subject to identical laws, denied these apotheoses ; and 
far from raising a man above the level of his fellows, such su- 
preme arrogance depressed him even to placing him below 
our nature. Sorrow and labor, pain and error, necessarily ex- 
ist in the limited conditions of humanity, and consiequently 
the men-gods fall quickly — ^very quickly — ^as fell the Pharaohs 
and the Nebuchadnezzars. And it happened that the ages of 
the apotheoses were the ages fatal to Paganism. When men 
entered into heaven, the gods retreated. The people left off 
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science. In order that our civilization should be perfect, we 
must of necessity kindle upon it the clear light and purifying 
fire of true idealism. Miracles are repeated every day in the 
natural sciences, in the exact sciences, in the physical sciences, 
in all that has for its object the material and the sensible. 
We know how Xo observe and to calculate better than any 
other age ; but do we know with equal perfection how to feel ? 
do we know how to think ? We understand the sun : we are 
sure that his bulk is one million four hundred thousand times 
greater than that of the earth, and that, moving at the rate of 
seventy kilometres an hour, it would take us two hundred 
and seventy years to arrive at his burning surface ; and that this 
mighty star, if put in one scale of a balance, would require 
three hundred and fifty thousand terraqueous globes like ours 
in the other scale to preserve the equilibrium. We know all 
this of the sun, which is at such an immense distance from 
our vision, and we scarcely know any thing of our own con- 
sciences, of that internal' sun which we carry within us and 
possess forever! 

The marvels of physical science are not interrupted. At 
one time we discover in the Milky Way phenomena which al- 
most evade the power of our dynamics ; now we know the 
changes which twenty years have made in the nebulae of 
Orion ; we see the course of ages in the planet, the appear- 
ance of the first species of animal and vegetable life, the 
awakening of the infusoria on those sea-banks formed during 
the oceanic epoch, the causes of the wondrous vegetation re- 
vealed by buried carbon ; while astronomy connects us with 
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the universe, and geology evokes recollections of the historic 
world, chemistry reveals the secrets of existence. Priestley 
discovered oxygen, Lavoissier analyzed the atmosphere, and 
found therein the gas which favors, and the gas which threat- 
ens human life. He detected virtues, before concealed, in 
different minerals which assisted agriculture ; as he found a 
great number of alkaloids, till then unknown, which gave 
new acids to medicine. Electricity came to add to these won- 
ders. 

From the mysteries of Cagliostro we come to the clear ex- 
periments of Galvani, who lent movement and apparent ani- 
mation by his electric sparks to the limbs of dead animals. 
From the rudimentary and imperfect experiments of Galvani, 
we arrived at the knowledge of the electric fluid and its laws, 
thanks to Volta, who placed mechanically a piece of damp 
newspaper on his lip, between thin plates of zinc and copper, 
and found their wonderful relation; so that in perfecting these 
discoveries he arrived at the great fountain of electricity 
through the means attained by the Voltaic combination. 
Morse — a man belonging to the race of Franklin, the first 
whom nature thought worthy to hold the lightning in his 
hand, till then reserved for the Deity — Morse invented the 
telegraph, and put the electro-magnetic fluid, the soul of fear- 
ful tempests, under the dominion of man. 

The human thought, notwithstanding its infinite intensity, 
wants power to follow all the advances made from steam, 
magnetism, electricity, the discovery of new gases, and the 
composition of chemical substances, the explorations of tele- 

L 
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scopes in the heavens, the discoveries of travelers on the 
earth, the ascension in the atmosphere, the descent into mines 
and into the depths of the sea, the classification of dead as 
well as of living species, the progress of physiology which re- 
gards our bodies, and the progress of the cosmogony which 
studies the universe. 

But can we boast of equal moral and equal physical great- 
ness? Do we not err by excess of materialism, as did the 
ancient classic world ? Do we not sin by forgetting the &oul 
we bear within us, and the God who animates the universe? 
It is indispensable to raise a grand ideal before the eyes of 
this materialistic civilization. I know how much exclusive 
vocations are opposed to this. Thus, as there are ears \^ich 
can not perceive the harmony of music, eyes which do not see 
the beauty of landscapes, so there are souls which do not feel 
the necessity of religion. But human societies can not be ex- 
clusive ; human societies always contend, as in the law, as in 
art, in science, in labor, as in that other end of the serious 
part of life — religion. But in proportion as the material prog- 
ress is great, the spirit religious, the inspiration artistic, it 
should hold more tenaciously to idealism. And the god of 
the Vatican — ^that species of material idol, clothed with bro- 
cades, crowned with diamonds, enveloped in clouds of in- 
cense, intoxicated with the adulation once offered to the dei- 
fied Caesars of antiquity— does not respond to the necessities 
of our epoch, nor slake with his theocratic doctrines the in- 
extinguishable thirst of our spirit. In Rome, under the shad- 
ow of so many temples, in that labyrinth of altars, at the .sight 
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of the innumerable cupolas, from whence have ascended as by 
a mysterious stair countless prayers to Heaven, over the ruins 
heaped on those sacred plains by devouring ages, the recol- 
lections of dead gods are scattered to the winds, and the 
heart is raised to the living Jehovah, One, Absolute, Eternal; 
that Being, Essence, Truth, Good, Perfection; the God of 
Nature and of the Spirit, elevated above all the changes and 
transformations of history, and who communicates to our souls 
the ineffable hope of immortality. 

This great idea grows with the growth of the conscience, 
and is purified with its purification. Revelation is not over, 
no, though some believe the fountain is exhausted. The age 
of reason commences, and we know not what light and heat 
reason will bear in her bosom. The Indian Zeus, born at the 
foot of those high mountains, perfumed with the aroma of 
those leafy groves, received in his cradle of palms the light 
which spread from nation to nation and from generation to 
generation, till it reached the summit of the Greek Olympus. 
And one day, among the people protected by the Holy God, 
burst forth the revelation of the unity of the human con- 
science, a necessary completion to the unity of the divine nat- 
ure which was revealed among the lightnings of Sinai. And 
these two most grand ideas grew and were spiritualized in the 
dialogues of the Academy, at the magic influence of the elo- 
quence of Plato, as an infusion of the Deity into the veins of 
man ; and when thought, extended and enlightened, was able 
to reduce metaphysics to morals, and from morals passed to 
law, it became essential to universalize it in the minds of the 
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came the revelation of art in the Renaissance, the revelation 
of science in philosophy, the revelation of the right in the 
great revolutions, whose electric current has created man 
anew, and brought, in tongues of fire, a divine spirit to the 
conscience. Alas! there are sects and dignitaries of the 
Church who believe their exclusive spirit, their narrow doc- 
trine, their egotistical feelings to be the spirit, the doctrine, 
and the feeling of humanity— of that immortal being whose 
conscience is as the space inclosing all great principles; 
' whose thought is as the sun enlightening the worlds ; whose 
spirit is as the air giving life and vigor. Ruins are skeletons 
accumulated by ages. Doctrine arises from some; altar and 
moves ceaselessly onward to others, reborn continually from 
its ashes, transforming itself into an infinite series of develop- 
ments, as a perpetual renovation of the earth, and a never- 
ending holocaust which sends an eternal cloud of incense to- 
ward the heavens. 
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There is no longer any necessity for them to bury themselves 
in their dens after nightfall, and they are free to go where 
they will about the city. The tribute of fifty centimes per 
head, formerly exacted from the Jews, has not been demanded 
from them since 1848. They rarely take advantage of the 
privilege of being able to live in any part of the city, on ac- 
count of the great difficulty of finding quarters as cheap as 
those of their own district, where rent and taxes have been 
mercifully fixed at a low rate by some old Pontifical decrees. 
But how these Jews have sufiered ! Tacitus made them the 
subjects of his bitter invectives, and Lucian of his contempt- 
uous mockeries. They were most cruelly treated by the Em- 
perors, who on many occasions flung them as food for the 
wild beasts of the circus. They were also persecuted with 
the Christians, even though they abominated the novelties 
brought by Christianity to their belief. They were ill-treated 
by the barbarous nations recently converted to the Christian 
faith. They were isolated and shut out from the rest of the 
world by the Popes. And, notwithstanding all this, there are 
countries where the persecution was still more implacable 
against the Israelites than in Rome — countries where the rec- 
ords of them remain only in history. Let us admire their 
faith and firmness. For one of their religion who abjures his 
faith, vast numbers retain it. The deepest of their thinkers 
believe that the human race has wandered because it ha$ ad- 
mitted with Christianity the metaphysical ideas of the Greek 
school, in the theological dogma of the unity of God, and in 
the severe and sublime decalogue of Moses. They believe 
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that the Jewish people will renounce their supremacy as a 
sacerdotal people, as a Levitical people, the day that their 
brothers, the Christian sectarians, renounce the anthropomor- 
phic ideas of Greece. And humanity, united in the same spir- 
it from which right only is derived, will be enabled to purify 
its conscience in the great principle of the divine Unity, and 
its will in the strict precepts of the Decalogue. These ideas 
do not circulate through the minds of the poor Jews of the 
Ghetto, whose imaginations have been compressed into the 
narrowest compass by persecution, but the cement of a solid 
faith binds them to all of their own religion. 

I can not understand how some religious writers wonder at 
this Jewish steadfastness. Why then does not all Roman life 
participate in the same immovability? Is there any other 
part of the world whose history is so eventful? Still the 
nymph Egeria is heard in the grotto of Numa; still the 
shades of the tribunes wander on the heights of Aventino. 
On descending to the Catacombs, imagination brings back 
the Christian Agapae ; and when coming through the Via Ap- 
pia, after having visited the sepulchres, fancy conjures from 
the past a funeral of ancient Rome. The desolation which 
the wrong doings of the patricians produced on those ma- 
jestic plains exhales to-day the same deadly vapors. The 
Caesar-Popes still inhabit the gardens of Nero. The archi- 
tecture of antiquity still overawes the Catholic spirit. The 
Roman aristoqracy shows still the debility contracted in the 
times of the Empire, when the perpetual dictators who suc- 
ceeded to Csesar laid down their arms, and with them all their 
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dignity. The clergy close their eyes to the voice of reason, 
struggle against all progress, oppose all reformation, just as 
the priests of Paganism, when crowned with verbena, waved 
their sacrificial wands of gold over the invading legions of the 
GothSy and forbade the proclamation of Christianity as the 
religion of the Empire by the Senate of Theodosius. And if 
you attentively examine the lower classes, ^you at once per- 
ceive the features of antiquity, not only in the Grecian profile 
and in the Roman muscle, but in the mixture of pride and in- 
dolence; like a people accustomed to be amused by all others^ 
and who are at the same time supported and taken care of 
by a ruler. 

The Jews show a wonderful tenacity of conscience and re- 
ligion. And what cruel attacks have been made against this 
tenacity. The same repugnance exists against them in Rome 
as against the Chuetans in Majorca. In this age of religious 
tolerance, of democratic institutions, we have seen expelled 
from a public ball in Majorca those citizens who belonged to 
the race of Chueta, that is, those descended from Israelites. 
The Roman Catholicism of these people, raised to the most 
extreme exaltation, has not exempted them from the conse- 
quences of their original error. There are towns in the island 
which consider it a. glory never to have admitted a Chueta 
within their precincts. And some of these Chuetans signed 
in the year 1854 several reasons against religious liberty, al- 
though the quemadero is scarcely yet cold on which the bones 
of their fathers were consumed in the fire. I have been unable 
to ascertain if those observers of the Catalan rites, now in use 
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My love of country, intense as it is, seemed but feeble com- 
pared with the love of this race for Spain, which persecuted 
them as if they had been savage beasts, insulted them by all 
kinds of affronts, rooted them out of their national earth, dis- 
persed and exiled them for four centuries ; yet toward which 
they turn the loving eyes of children, still speaking her lan- 
guage, as the Israelites of old intoned the songs of the proph- 
ets on the banks of the Euphrates, under the weeping-willows 
of Babylon. 

Thinking and feeling thus, I saw as in a magnetic vision 
the political movement which is to break the chain of ancient 
traditions in my country, and I vowed if I should at any fut- 
ure time obtain the confidence of my fellow-citizens in the ex- 
alted post of legislator, to make ceaseless exertions till we 
were no longer in the modem world a monstrous exception to 
other nations by our intolerance, and to open the doors of our 
country alike to all dects, to all peoples, and to all ideas ; to 
hold as a sacred right, compared to which all other rights are 
as nothing, the right to open the mind to light, and to adore 
in public as in secret the God who lives in our conscience. 

How much I was influenced in the accomplishment of this 
promise, given by my heart and my intelligence, by the recol- 
lection of that pale and miserable Jewish population of the 
Ghetto, steeped in ignorance and poverty ! And as on enter- 
ing the Pontifical States we are forced to compare their pro- 
hibitive custom-houses with the free commerce of the Swiss 
Republic, so, on seeing the filthy quarter of the Roman Jews, 
we remember the religious liberty of Geneva, the full right en- 
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Reading and comparing both these relations, one can easily 
arrive at the truth. I read in an author worthy of the Index 
that the Popes compel the Jews to go every week, at least 
once, to hear a Catholic sermon directed expressly against 
them and their doctrines, in order to touch their hearts and 
to attract them toward the true religion. At first I did not 
believe such an enormity. Could there be a greater outrage 
to the inviolability of the human conscience ? Is it possible ? 
I believe that such a temple is a shadow instead of a light; 
that such a service is a superstition instead of a sacred cere- 
mony ; that such a doctrine is an error instead of a truth; and 
I oblige myself to enter these temples, to be present at this 
worship, to hear these doctrines torturing my soul and her be- 
lief with miserable agitations. The most offensive and insuf- 
ferable of all tyrannies is that imposed upon the thoughts, for, 
without offending in any way, I am permitted neither obser- 
vation nor reply ; arguments are brought forward with insults 
more or less painful to my religion — that which constitutes 
the soul of my soul, the blood of my heart, the very essence 
of my spirit, that intimate faith under whose protection I live 
and hope to die, that religious belief which is my national law, 
the tie which attaches me to life, my hope for all eternity. 
And I can not picture by any force of imagination what would 
be the sufferings of some pious persons whom I know and es- 
teem, if they were compelled to go every week to a temple 
where they would hear evil spoken of Christ and His mother, 
wjyjblgre that Scripture would be denied which renews their 
A Romand fortifies their souls. To me it appears that such 
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And, nevertheless, it b impossible to doubt of this ancient 
custom, when the apostolic prothonotaiy Gaissiat, in his work 
entitled Rami Avenged^ not only mentions but glories in it. 
He exults in narrating how the preacher explained and com- 
mented upon the Psalms read and chanted by the rabbi dur- 
ing the past week. He asseverates that he never heard in 
those discourses offensive words from the lips of the Israel- 
ites, which, if it does not arise from terror, proves a degree of 
prudence unfortunately not copied by their masters ; and he 
adds that, at the conclusion of the sermon, the Jews went to 
congratulate the preacher, though doubtless astonished at the 
bitter attack upon their most deeply rooted prejudices. Be it 
said in honor of Pius IX. that under his Pontificate this cus- 
tom has been abolished, but little importance having been at- 
tached to these pretended conversions of persons who, as re- 
garded their own belief, were greater royalists than the king, 
more papistical than the Pope. And if this custom, so op- 
posed to the religious spirit of the Gospel, ever existed, we 
can not doubt of the existence of other customs, such as 
bringing a Bible to the newly elected Pope, near the Arch of 
Titus, which records the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
abolition, in 1848, of bringing the tribute of blood, the tribute 
of the stranger, every year on the eve of the Carnival to the 
Roman senators, hearing in exchange some offensive and con- 
temptuous formula. 

Let us try to be guided by strict truth and impartiality. 
The proof that the legislation of the Popes is made up of in- 
comprehensible cruelties is to be seen in the celebrated his- 
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persecution of light, air, electricity, magnetic fluids ; because 
these escape all persecution, and are placed above all power. 
If I can not conceive the persecution of opinions, still less 
can I comprehend the persecution of associations, when they 
have for a definite object the unfolding of a principle, a sys- 
tem of religion or of government Ideas by their own worth 
become organized into societies. Both combined form a per* 
feet union like that of soul and body, of light and heat. But 
if I can neither understand the persecution of ideas, nor of 
associations whose object is to explain and divulge them, still 
less can I conceive the persecution of entire races, of human 
families, under the pretext that one act mentioned in the his- 
tory of those races has condemned them through all the suc- 
cession of ages to be accursed. I know all the defects of the 
Jewish people, I know all their unrestrained love of money 
and all their egotism. But their misfortunes more than over- 
balance their errors. And above all they do not deserve the 
oppression which has weighed upon their lives and consciences 
so many ages for having put to death a religious reformer. 
For them the Redeemer was not one alone. In the history of 
humanity there have been many friends and helpers. This 
one has enlightened the conscience, that has instructed the 
reason, the other has saved from labor. And almost all these 
liberators have died before their work, immolated legally or 
illegally by tyriannical sects, by intolerant churches, by bar- 
barous institutions, against which the protest and doctrines of 
innovators have arisen. What people have not brought upon 
themselves some crime similar to that of the Jews in their own 
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ment, and of remaining there in silent contemplation of the 
monuments, in intercourse with the arts, in the continuous 
study of history. 

True, neither my philosophical ideas nor my political opin- 
ions would be acceptable to the then ruling power, but what 
could be done against the Government by a poor unfortunate 
without home, without country, without family, without con- 
nections in that society? One, too, who desired to seek for- 
getfulness from his sorrows, and to devote himself to the 
study of dead institutions, buried in the tomb of that vast ne- 
cropolis as sad as my own heart 

I was thus thinking one lovely spring morning when a wait- 
er from the Hotel Minerva entered hastily into my modest 
apartment, and, without drawing breath or wishing me good- 
day, said to me in a terrified manner — 

" Why did you conceal your rank from me ?" 
. '' My rank ? I had none to conceal ; for I am of no posi- 
tion in the world." 

" Your importance ?" 

" I am not of any consequence." 

" You are a distinguished person." 

" I celebrated I Bah I are you mocking me ?" I demanded. 

" I have kept the police from coming to your chamber." 

"The police?" 

"Yes; the police would have been here before this if I had 
not dissuaded them by saying I would communicate to you 
their order." 

" What order ?" 
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in Spain^ the Roman police will arrest you and take you a 
prisoner to Civita Vecchia, then send you on board the mili- 
tary frigate anchored in the bay. There they will hang you." 

''What an opinion you have of this Christian government !" 
I exclaimed, with astonishment. '' This danger is altogether 
imaginary." 

'' But the real and great danger you are in at this moment 
-is to be imprisoned if you do not leave Rome by the first 
train." 

'' Imprisoned ! I have already endured confinement with 
resignation in my own country. The thought that I was 
among my own people, the acknowledgment that I merited 
it as a conspirator, probably softened my troubles. But the 
prison here terrifies me. At what hour does the earliest train^ 
leave Rome ?" 

" At ten o'clock." 

"What time is it now?" 

"Half-past nine." 

"Where does it go?" 

" To the south." 

" I am neither ready, nor have I been able to make any 
preparation. But no matter." 

I summoned my traveling companions — a Mexican landed 
proprietor, and two young Spanish gentlemen who were study- 
ing in the College of Bologna, and who were going through 
Italy during the Easter vacation — ^gave my luggage into their 
keeping, set out in one of those little carriages which do not 
run but fly, arrived at the station, took a ticket, and installed 
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myself in a carriage, with the travelers' guide-book in one 
hand and the Roman yourmU in the other. 

On setting out the train skirted the Via Appia, and we be- 
held the tomb of Cecilia Metella. These grand monuments 
always inspire me with deep melancholy. An exile, one con- 
demned to death for the crime of professing certain political 
opinions^ was it not one more ruin among many ruin&— one 
more shadow among so many shadows — one more death 
among so many dead ? No fear or inquietude should be felt 
by that immense power whose name is daily invoked by mill- 
ions of beings at the foot of their altars all around the globe. 
They had driven me not only from my country, but from that 
city which appeared to have the eternal right to be a ref- 
uge. A corpse is never denied a few feet of the earth, but it 
is refused to a living man. To draw my mind from such 
painful reflections, I turned my eyes upon the newspaper and 
saw the following notice : 

''The Pope offered a residence in Rome to the King of Hanover, who 
was dethroned and proscribed ; for Rome is an asylum, an eternal refuge 
for all the unfortunate.*' 

I smiled bitterly, and seemed to taste gall upon my lips. 
With such sad thoughts I left the city of eternal sadness. 

What a contrast between the Campagna of Naples and the 
Campagna of Rome ! In the one is unity and in the other 
variety ; in this is the sublime and in that the beautiful ; here 
the majesty and there the grace ; in Rome is heard the mel- 
ody of a lament like the harmonious psalmody of the Biblical 
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prophets, and in Naples the choir of the ancient Greek di- 
vinities. But if the contrast is great between country and 
country, how much greater it is between city and city. Let 
the sworn enemies of Pontifical Rome say what they will, it 
appeared to me, when compared with Naples, a severe — a 
most severe city. At least there reigns in Rome sadness and 
silence. Its inhabitants seem to look upon darkness. Their 
faces have a certain solemn sadness, like that of a sovereign 
but a dethroned race. The innumerable convents, the mul- 
titudes of monks, the chapels which arise on all sides, the 
statues which ornament the corners of the streets, all show 
that the Romans are a people submissive to theocracy ; while 
the cries in the streets of Naples, the continual vociferations, 
the gay groups standing around, the universal gayety, the 
dances on one side, the open-air concerts on the other, the 
concourse of people to the water-stalls and caf<^s, show you 
are in a civil city where life is a continual festival. And 
there is no longer the same number of religious pictures as 
formerly. For the image of the Saviour they have substituted 
the portrait of Garibaldi. To worship is a necessity for the 
Neapolitans — ^to worship fervently whatever be the object of 
their adoration ; to worship devotedly among blows and out- 
cries, with huzzas and shouting, with all the exaltation com- 
mon to highly nervous temperaments, and with the fanaticism 
which accompanies the excitement of southern passions kin- 
dled by the intense heat of the climate. There is something 
of Vesuvius — something of its burning fires, something of 
its eruptions, something also of its changeableness-^ih the 
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fickle and ardent nature of the Neapolitans — of those- degen- 
erate Greeks who dwell, always with a smile upon, their lips, 
upon the borders of death — ^threatened by their volcano with 
a doom similar to that which buried the cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. * 

Many times when strolling through the streets of the great 
cities of Northern Europe, and observing the silence and grav- 
ity of the people, I have thought of die effect which would be 
produced by so vast a population as that of London, or even 
of Paris, were these capitals situated in the south of Europe. 
What a stormy sea would all these people make under one 
sky ! What an uproar would arise in the streets ! A town 
of the south is like a grove of the tropics whither the people 
resort for recreation. There is a life and gayety about them 
that you would seek in vain among the fogs of London or 
Paris. From the heights of Montmartre or from the cemetery 
of Pbre la Chaise, I have never heard at the fall of day the 
same noises I have heard at the same hour from the gardens 
of the Retiro. One could fancy Madrid a larger town than 
Paris. But, when compared with Seville and Valencia, Mad- 
rid is a silent city. What nights those are in Seville ! The 
children play and shout; the young men sing and touch the 
guitar; families, seated at their ease, listen to the piano in the 
open air of their /a/;<c?x, among bright flowers, aromatic plants, 
and jets of murmuring water. What days are those of the 
festivals in Valencia — above all> those of summer ! The ring- 
ing of the bells, the music in the streets^ tambourines and 
trumpets keeping time to the dances, the fire-works exploding 
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likos'im^ cannons, the^i^$erminable row of small petards 
upon the ground, and the sky-rockets flying through the glow- 
ing air ! 

\<,?Well, then, I tell you that Seville and Valencia are quiet 
towns compared with Naples. True, Naples contains six 
hundred thousand inhabitants. But the difference does not 
arise from the greater population. No I Our southern tem- 
perament is restrained by our Spanish gravity. There is even 
in more southern Spanish towns something of the abstraction 
and of the religious silence of the Moors. Neither the An- 
dalusians nor the Valencians throw up their hands, gesticu- 
late, or shout like the people of Naples. Even our peasant- 
ry, in the midst of their chatter and their festivals, have all 
the Spanish dignity. The Neapolitans are noisy and loqua- 
cious as Greeks. What confusion in the town I How much 
more suitable to the state of my feelings was Rome, with all 
her melancholy sublimity; the Miserere of Palestrina, the walk 
along the Via Appia, bordered with monuments, the contin- 
ual contemplation of the desolate Campagna, the philosoph- 
ical meditations over the weather-beaten stones, among the 
ruins of the Coliseum, under the shadow of the Cross. 

Those who are fond of clamor and bustle throng to Naples! 
The foot-paths all support a traffic. Upon all these are little 
shops and movable stalls, sometimes sleeping people, as mo- 
tionless as corpses. A thousand small organs, harps, and vio- 
lins distract the ears. Crowds of puppet-players, rope-dancers, 
and conjurers, with their corresponding circles of wonder- 
struck admirers, throng the thoroughfares and embarrass the 
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up and exposing his brown legs, his* head covered with a red 
cap, his blue shirt unbuttoned, opening oysters and other 
shell-fish, and presenting them to you as if by your orders. 
•The cicerone goes before and displays his eloquence, inter- 
larded with innumerable phrases in all languages, and full of 
anachronisms and falsehoods, historical and artistic. If you 
dismiss him, if you say his services are useless, he will talk 
of the peril you are in of losing your purse or your life from 
•not having Ibtened to his counsels or been attentive to his 
-astonishing knowledge. Do not fancy you can get out of all 
this. by being in a carriage. I have never seen people jump 
upon carriages more quickly, or stand upon the step, or fol- 
low clinging to the back, or to any part, regardless of your 
displeasure. But if you have the air of a newly arrived trav- 
eler, they will not annoy you with their wares, but will force 
you to engage a. carriage of their choosing. In half a second 
you are surrounded with vehicles, which encompass you like 
serpents at the risk of crushing you, whose drivers speak all 
at once a distracting and frightful jargon, offering to take you 
to Posilippo, to Baiae, to Pozzuoli, to Castellamare, to Sorren- 
to, to Cumse, to the end of Creation. 

The Sundays are enough to cause a vertigo. All the in- 
habitants of Naples appear without exception to have be- 
come insane. I have never any where seen such a bustle. 
I have never heard such a noisy bell-ringing, and should not 
like to return again in the midst of such continual uproar. 
In proportion to its size no city in Europe contains so many 
carriages as Naples. It is the custom for private carriages 
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to go along the foot of the beautiful hills of the environs to 
enter by Posilippo on the Riviera di Chiaja. It is impossible 
to imagine more luxury or a greater number of elegant equi- 
pages. To the numerous carriages of the Neapolitan aristoc- 
racy are added those of many wealthy strangers, who are in 
the habit of visiting the city, and of remaining there during 
the months of spring and winter. But the carriage the visitor 
to Naples should see and hear is that used by the people oh 
Sundays. It is the ancient calesa of Madrid, but rather light- 
er. The horses are thin, but are showily caparisoned. Rib- 
bons, laces, flowers, tricolor flags, tinkling bells and orna- 
ments, decorations embroidered with wool or bright-colored 
silks, even great squares of gauze are used to beautify them. 
They have always more than one coachman, generally two or 
three, who jump about like acrobats in .the circus. In the 
carriage, on thef coach-box, on the steps there are passengers; 
some ride on the old pony, cling to the stirrups or on the 
foot-board, balancing themselves in perilous positions, often 
more than twenty at a time — ^all shout and all move as if they 
were dancing. After watching several of these pass by, and 
being stunned by the fearful clamor, you feel giddy, the head 
swims, and the ears retain the sounds, as if you had been 
spinning like a peg-top in some infernal waltz. 

Beware of entering one of those carriages, though you 
should hire it for your own party only. Any one who crosses 
your route and feels fatigued or desires to travel that way, 
jumps upon the vehicle as if it was his own property, takes 
possession of it, and goes on with his gymnastic, exercises at 
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your elbow, but without giving you trouble or annoyance 
further than that of his company, paying you many compli- 
ments, and friendly as if he had been acquainted with you all 
his life. The ascent of Vesuvius is made fearful with such 
people. If you have no guide you may reckon upon their 
sarcasms, on their snares, whistling, and insults; no one will 
point out your path or warn you of a false step. I shall never 
forget a poor Englfshman without a guide whom I met near 
the crater. He attracted all eyes. But when you have a 
guide you become merely a machine. They give you a pony 
that will neither stop nor go on at your pleasure. Arrived at 
a certain point, four or five men take possession of each of 
your party : one fixes a cord about your waist, another seizes 
your right arm, a third holds you on the left, some begin to 
remove the stones from your path, or drag your body after 
them like a burden, upsetting you while seeming to give you 
support^ till they have taken you to the top of the volcano. 
Then, after a short repose, they dwell upon the risk you run 
of dying like Pliny, drag you in giddy haste from the crater, 
on one side all covered with ashes, like a soul brought by the 
devil to the infernal regions. And all this after the establish- 
ment of constitutional laws, after the introduction of modern 
ideas and with them modern customs, after the disappearance 
of those traditionary lazzaroni who lived almost naked upon 
the sand, existing in the sun upon a little fishing and a great 
deal of charity. 

The impression that the Neapolitan population does not 
labor appears to me extremely false. They shout, they sing, 
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they gesticulate, they vociferate, they dispute, but they labor^ 
and they labor with much toil and with little profit There 
are poets in the midst of that dazzling light, under the influ- 
ence of that enchanting nature, educated by the glorious 
beauty of the varied landscapes, supported and encouraged 
by the approval of their fellow-citizens, like lawful sons of the 
Greek Parthenope. There are many poets without culture, 
who improvise verses spontaneous as the flowers of the grove 
or the forest ; many orators, who speak with inimitable elo- 
quence of sentiment and of passion. Strength does not be- 
come exhausted in this eternal spring; the senses are not 
wasted in this life of emotions. The people are temperate as 
the ancient Greeks : a handful of iigs, some slices of melon, a 
few cucumbers, tomatoes, and raw capsicimis, with cockles 
from the bay, form the chief part of their nourishment. I 
know not if there is any truth in the observation of an English 
* writer who laments that potatoes have diminished the intelli- 
gence of southern peoples by making them lymphatic. I re- 
member in my own family an old servant who died some time 
ago under our roof at the age of ninety, and who would never 
eat potatoes. Our Englishman would have given her a prize, 
for he says that this vegetable is not like peas or beans, which 
contain phosphorus, and are therefore fitted to assist the un- 
folding of cerebral development, and that these should be re- 
stored as in the time of Pythagoras, who valued beans and 
recommended them as almost a religious nutriment. I can 
affirm that the people of Naples are remarkable for sobriety, 
and are not in any way addicted to wine or strong liquors* 
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If snow or fresh water should ever fail them, there would be a 
revolution in Naples. In this temperance they resemble their 
ancestors, the ancient Greeks ; one of the finest Pindaric odes 
has a beautiful lyrical introduction consecrated to water. 

Another analogy of the Neapolitans to the ancient Greeks 
is their love of living in the open air. The pearl is not joined 
to its shell, the spirit united to its organism, the artistic idea 
to its form, so completely as the Neapolitan is bound to his 
city. He rarely emigrates ; for it is a necessity to live near 
that bay, on those lovely shores, under those smiling heavens, 
by the music of that sea, even under the threatenings of Ve- 
suvius. The day that the volcano should again become ex- 
tinct, as it was in the times of the Roman Republic, Naples 
would think something was wanting in her existence. Its 
dull roar in her ears, its frequent eruptions before her eyes, 
the white cloud of smoke in the sky, the reflection of the gi- 
gantic torch in those crystalline waters — ^man and nature har- 
monize and mingle iil embraces. 

There is a great deal of misery in Naples, and there are 
many poor in the city. But the poverty of Naples does not 
occasion the same wretchedness as the poverty of London. 
A poor person in London wears worn-out, patched, and soiled 
clothes, cast aside by one of the higher classes; a poor per- 
son in Naples, if he wears but little clothes, requires but little 
— ^he is warmed by that balmy air and bronzed by that life- 
giving sun. The poor of London must have spirituous drinks, 
animal food, coals to warm their habitations. The lower 
classes in Naples live upon the fruits of the field and on the 
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aristocracy) with which he is mingled^ by a happy mixture of 
lightness, of grace, and of personal dignity, bom of the innate 
consciousness that whatever may be the nature or position of 
a man, whatever be his calling, he is sufficient for himself. 

Is there any modem people who keep up a drama for itself 
alone? That intuition of the people in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries which erected for themselves a theatre, and 
infused into it their ideas and sentiments, no longer exists in 
Europe. The Spanish drama was born, like that of Greece, 
in a cart which went from fair to fair, from festival to festival, 
followed by the people — a cart sacred as that of Thespis,'Over 
which floated the genius of the people. Little by little, after 
the death of Lopes, as soon as the supematural lightnings of 
the minds of Shakespeare and Calderon were extinguished, the 
theatre ceased to be used for religious performances, the popu- 
lar pieces were abandoned, and the drama became the vehicle 
for academical laws, the pleasant pastime of the lettered aris- 
tocracy. Till the war of the classical and the romantic, in 
which they pretended to represent the spirit of the people, 
that spirit which engendered the Homeric poems and ro- 
mances, they did not touch the lower classes, who never even 
appeared in papaphlets or reviews. But Naples has her own 
stage — a stage whereon she has employed herself in ail times, 
even those most stormy, in bitterly censuring the customs and 
at times the politics of the day. 

It is true that this theatre can not hold any literary charac- 
ter, the pieces being written and performed in the local dia- 
lect, made up of a mixture of Latin and of the language of the 
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the Piraeus accompanied the choir of Grecian tragedy. When 
they are pleased, the applause reaches delirium, and the ex- 
pression of disapprobation is absolutely pitiless. An actress 
would think herself despised and neglected if her ears were 
not saluted with a tempest of approval, or if she was not near- 
ly buried under showers of bouquets. During the entire per- 
formance the excitement and curiosity of the people are ex- 
treme. They are never indifferent. They are a people who 
love or hate. The dawn of criticism rather spoils their frank, 
artistic nature. They feel acutely, and sing with taste and ex- 
pression — ^putting their whole hearts into a romance of Bellini, 
a melody of Cimarosa, an air of Passiello. There is in their 
accent some echo of the Greek songs which the mariners 
chant in the Isle of Capri, at the Cape of Sorrento, at the foot 
of Vesuvius. As in the serenades of Schubert and of Mozart 
there is something of the music of Andalusia, so in the An- 
dalusian song there is something of the sublime accent of the 
Moorish cadence, accompanied by the breeze of the desert. 

But notwithstanding this, in my observations of the city 
which the Greeks call Siren, there is something which disgusts 
me — ^the excess of noisy gayety in conversation, the excess of 
movement in theix gestures, the excess of giddiness in their 
dances, the excess of accompaniments of the most discordant 
instruments in their songs and their tarantelles. And often, 
wearied of so much, commotion, I ascended the hill of the 
Carthusians to look upon the heavens and the Mediterranean, 
and to reflect that the varieties of peoples and of races ^e 
lost in the immensity of the infinite. 
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But though I have seen all this, I was much struck with the 
wondrous beauty of the Campagna of Naples. There may be 
something wilder, more sublime, or grander on the earth ; 
there can be nothing more classic, more worthy of the antique 
eclogue, more suitable for the refreshment of the soul which 
takes its tints and inspirations from nature. Thus, as sculp- 
ture is pre-eminently the Pagan art, the art which harmonizes 
and forms conceptions in dignified repose, the Campagna is 
the land of the eclogues and the Georgics, the pastoral coun- 
try in which the monks repeat the undying echo of the soft 
flute of Virgil, and plants and animals are transformed in the 
vision of our thoughts with the metamorphosis sung by Ovid. 

Good heavens ! What richness of shades, of tones, of col- 
ors ! What gradations from the clear azure of the bay to the 
violet and deep amethyst of Vesuvius ! How the mountain- 
chains toward the east, adorned here and there with glaciers 
which sparkle like diamonds between emeralds and turquois- 
es, contrast with the rosy tints assumed at sunset by the hills 
of the west, by the headland of Miseno and around the island 
of Nisida, like promontories of burnished jasper 1 Behold 
that pure horizon and those columns of white smoke escap- 
ing from the volcano ; that sea varying with the clouds, their 
repetition and their mirror ; that soil with its black and shin- 
ing lava, between whose jetty blocks shoots up the luxuriant 
vegetation ! I have never any where seen the light break 
into such varied refractions, or present such rapid changes of 
color. I have never beheld in any other country contrasts 
more remarkable than these abrupt descents to smooth 
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as error and truth in his mind — a faithful copy of the great 
drama of our existence, of the strange contrasts of our being. 

The burning mountain is a gigantic laboratory, from which 
issues with equal power death and life, as nature is a combi- 
nation of forces which compose, decompose, and recompose. 
Of its extremes, its convulsive tragedies, the ancient dwellers 
in Pompeii and Stabia might complain ; the modem peasant 
of Resina and Torre del Greco, who in our sad da}'s sees his 
vines, laden with the celebrated sweet juice of Lacryma 
Christi, disappear under the burning bituminous flood. Bu^ 
the chemist, the physiologist, discover something fruitful in 
these exhalations: — soda, potash, and divers kinds of mineral 
salts, a testimony of communication with the Mediterranean ; 
deposits of iron, with all the colors of precious genis and of 
wild flowers; streams of chloric acid and of sulphuric acid; 
ammoniacal substances and pieces of sulphur on the dark 
scoriae; deposits of thermal waters which cure many dis- 
eases ; and continual exhalations of the gas azote and of 
carbonic acid, so fatal to life and so precious to science. 

Without having seen the wonderful contrast between the 
smiling serenity of the fields and the sinister aspect of the 
volcano, it is impossible to form an adequate idea of its ef- 
fect. When imagination wanders over those sylvan scenes, 
and the eye looks with delight upon those classic shores, 
passing from the hill to the vale, and from the vale to the 
grove, from the grove where interlace the olive and lemon 
trees to the celestial sea, where, like flocks of white birds, 
curl those beautiful lateen sails used in the Mediterranean, 
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you almost believe you behold the shepherds of Virgil, the 
mariners of Theocritus, singing — the former among their 
sheepfolds and meadows, the latter among their nets and ves- 
sels—verses which are repeated by the waves and the breezes. 
But afterward look at the volcano ; behold its awful flames 
and its torrent of fiery lava, hear it roar and thunder, believe 
that its heights outline among clouds of smoke the legions 
which now. tread those high summits, the. legions of the eter- 
nal victim, of the immortal outcast, of Spartacus, the noble 
defender of slaves, whose blood-stained and tragic shade 
overhangs those scenes as did the infamy of slavery all the 
beauty and harmony of the ancient world. 

What excess of cultivation in life and of originality in na- 
ture ! Here there were placed four or five distinct civiliza- 
tions one above the . other, from the Pelasgic to the Chris- 
tian ; and the volcanic soil, in its peculiarities, in its convul- 
sions, in its vapors, seems to belong to the time in which the 
planet was still incandescent matter, filled with intense heat 
and thundering electricity. I can fancy myself in the caverns 
where the archetypical ideas — the mother ideas, as Goethe 
calls them — wove the web of life, or wh^re the fabulous giants 
formed in colossal forges the immovable granite bases of the 
earth. This spot has always been Pagan. The holy water 
falling for fifteen centuries upon the fields has not yet bap- 
tized them. . The gods of antiquity refuse to depart. In vain, 
the aged sibyl of Cumae, her vision dimmed with gazing into 
fiiturity, her tunic rent in sorrow, from the elevated point where 
she lingers, says to the children of Naples when they cast 
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^liipoi ancient laws and -»,,-.,- 

^ transnaret,^ ancient institutions. Here 

^^transparent waves, where th« 
'^^esent lakes and rivers Lt "^««*=«°^^°^Slon- 

^ phosphoric splendor, ^hul ^^ ^'^^^^^ d^°P= '= ^ 
^^^vesshi„i„g,^^^^^.^^^ ^ as the soft rays of 

^f the Milky Way in th "^ «»ghts of summer, 

e heavens i here where the 
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lovely shores are seducing as maiden beauty; where every 
tree exhales a delicious aromai and every movement of the air 
is like a low sigh of love ; upon the grass or over the waves, 
among the flowers of the field and the sea-shells on the strand, 
in the shade of the myrtle and the olive and the swelling sail 
^-come the gods of all the temples, the pilots of all races, the 
conquerors of all towns, to live even for a moment, intoxicated 
with pride and pleasure in the arms of enchanting and volup- 
tuous nature. 

The same happens among ourselves. The Catalonian sees 
over again the Roman invasion a hundred times in his leath- 
ern buckler; the Asturian, without having the culture of 
Brutus or Cato, without hoping that Plutarch will relate and 
Lucian sing his achievements, prefers death to serfdom; the 
Navarrine from the high mountains will think over the old 
conquests of his people, and again make the soldiers of Charle- 
magne bite the dust; the Biscayan preserves, through so many 
revolutions and so many ages, laws and usages which have 
patriarchal characters, and ancient and purely primitive lan- 
guage, like the smooth and smiling beach of the Mediterra- 
nean, accessible to all vessels and nations, with its azure waves 
and its silvery foam, its golden sands and its graceful slopes, its 
olives, its mjrrtles, and its laurels ; tinted by that dazzling light 
whose reflections give to the mountain chains their metallic 
touches, and to the East and the West those rosy clouds of 
indescribable beauty, to the stars and the wake of vessels their 
scintillation; while the air is fragrant with the intoxicating 
breath of flowers and balmy with the soft breeze of summer ; 
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and people from all ends of the earth, vessels from all parts, 
come to her shores, which open and give themselves up of 
free will, or force, now to the sword, now to persuasion. 

Thus it is in the history of the Spanish peninsula, as in the 
Italian peninsula, the northern cities form a nationality, and 
those of the south make it illustrious. The mountains of the 
north will be hbtoric regions, the Conservative regions— if it 
b permitted so to speak; the southern shores will be the Lib- 
eral regions — the regions, so to speak, humanitarian. The 
one will give the people its proper and peculiar character, the 
second will succeed in bringing the people into communica- 
tion with the other nations of the earth. The rude and vig- 
orous Italians of the north, realizing the dream of fifteen cent- 
uries, sustain the independence of united Italy, as the inhab- 
itants of the mountains of Covadonga, of San Juan de la Peiia, 
of the steep and rocky Sobrarbe, descend to the plains with 
the impetuosity of their rivers to form the Iberian nationality. 
And as by Rosas, by Sagunto, by Denia, by Tarragona, by 
Calpe, by Algeciras, by Cadiz, came the Greeks, the Phoeni- 
cians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Moors, by the south- 
ern shores of Italy came almost all the invaders, from those 
who founded Magna Grecia in the Strait of Messina and in 
the Gulf of Tarento, to those who founded the Spanish mon- 
archy in the plains of Etna and Vesuvius. ' 

And in Naples all that exists of modem life recalls Spain 
— our Spain ; so that we almost believe we are in Barcelona, 
in Valencia, or even in Madrid, when we see lattices and 
balconies, and the houses painted of different colors, and the 
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like that Hellenic language, the most distinct and precise, 
the richest and most harmonious of all human languages; 
there all these are invited to give themselves up to universal 
life — all to join the chorus of songs, the dances for the mul- 
titude, the Delphic courses, the Pythian games, the athletic 
and gymnastic exercises, the Grecian life — serene as its art — 
ruled by music and geometry, devoted to make of each body 
a perfect sculpture, of each soul a transparent heaven — a 
life in complete and eternal peace with nature, that chisels, 
carves, and paints itself, and submits itself to the spirit and 
to the conceptions and forces of man. 

I have not beheld the beauties of the tropics, but I have 
heard them glowingly described by those who have seen and 
admired them. I have a friend who is an insatiable and 
untiring traveler, who frequently speaks to me of Cuba, of 
Hayti, of Brazil, and, above all, of the island of Java — that 
assemblage of volcanoes. All these must be beautiful — ter- 
ribly beautiful. Our trees would appear like ladies' bouquets 
by the side of those gigantic trees, which are there in har- 
mony with the landscape. Our rivers are but bubbling 
brooks in comparison with the great waters of India and 
Peru. Our flora dwarfed and miserable compared with that 
of the tropics, overflowing with sap and perfume. I have 
figured to myself a thousand times, on reading the narratives 
of great travelers, that island of Java, with its granite founda- 
tions — ^with its basaltic mountains — ^with its chain of volca- 
noes — ^its shore, covered with madrepores and polypi — sylvan 
groves, and woods overgrown with jungle — boiling rivers, 
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r^^r^^ZZ^ the east, the snow- 
joyful y. ^^ ^^ 3uy, 

Z  before us, toward the shore, at the 
"Jated pyramid of Vesuvius, or. whose 
^^^and Ltallic roclcs of dark crystals 
.3 of violet, blue, atxd lilac, which are al- 
;i.e volcano, a mass of beautiful and ver- 
Can,panella ; on the borders of the sea, 
o^ -wes and lemon-trees, of oak-trees and fig^ 
y^Ues. are Castellamare and Sorrento, white 
the central curve of this vast amphitheatre, 
viitis of Pompeii, then those thickly peopled 
and Ton^e del Greco, surrounded with love- 
ind blooming gardens extending for many 
the we^t, Naples, among her wharves of 
vessels are grouped in hundreds, and boats 
1 then the Riviera di Chiaja, with beautiful 
nades, wonderful statues, and marble tem- 
a line of palaces, grandly picturesque with 

balconies; behind these are villas, gardens, 

little volcanic cones forming graceful undula- 
xid, green hills, on whose summits are church- 
<:astles, and all kinds of monuments, at whose 
id woods and forests on g^raceful slopes ; fur- 
t is the grotto of Posilippo, celebrated for the 
genius which reposes there as in its proper 
westward the Cape Mesino, sung by the 
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HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. History of England, from the Invasion 
of Juhus Cffisar to the Abdication of James IL, 1&88. By David Humk. 
A new Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Improvements, 
wi*?^*^^ ]1! prefixed a short Account of his Life, written by Himself: 
With a Portrait of the Author. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $9 00. 

HELP^S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish Conquest in America, and 
ns Relation to the Historv of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Abtbub Helps. 4 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $6 00. 

JAY'S WORKa Complete Works of Rev. William Jay: comprising his 
Sermons, Family Discourses, Morning and Evening Exercises for every 
Day in the Year, Family Prayers, &c Author's Enlarged Edition, re- 
vised. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

JBFl ARSON'S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson : 
compiled from Family Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grnud- 
• daughter, Sarah N. Randolph. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

JOHNSON'S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
With an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Abtuub Murpuy, Esq. Por- 
trait of Johnson. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of the Crimea, and an Ac 
count of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Alexander 
William Kinglakb. With Maps and Plans. Two Vols, ready. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00 per voL 

KINGSLEY'S WEST INDIES. At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. 
By Cuablbs Einoblet. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

KRUMMACHER'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, the King of Israel : 
a Portrait drawn from Bible History and the Book of Psalms. By Fred- 
EBioK William Kbummacheb, D.D., Author of "Elijah the Tishbite," 
Ac Translated under the express Sanction of the Author bv the Rev. M. 
G. Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummachtir to his American 
Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

LAMB'S COMPLETE WORKS. The Works of Charles Lamb. Comprising 
his Letters, Poems, Essays of Elia, Essays npon Shakspeare, Hogarth, 
&C., and a Sketch of his Life, with the Final Memorials, by T. Noon 
Talfoubd. Portrait 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 

LIVINGSTONE'S SOUTH AFRICA. Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South Africa ; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years' Residence in the 
Interior of Africa, and a Journey firom the Cape of Good Hope to Loando 
on the West Coast; thence across the Continent, down the River Zam- 
besi, to the Eastern Ocean. By David Livingstone, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portrait, Maps by Arrowsmith, and numerous lUustrationa. 8yo^ 
Cloth, $150. 
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IJVINQSTON£*8 ZAMBESI. Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambetd 
and its Tribatariea, and of the Discovery of the Lal^ee Shirwa and Nyassa. 
Ib64-1S6A. By David and Cmaslsb Livikobtomk. With Map and Illoe- 
trationa. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

MARCTS ARMY LIFE ON THE BORDER. Thirty Years of Army Life 
on the Border. Comprising Descriptions of the Indian Nomads of the 
Plains: Explorations of New Territory; a Trip across the Rocky Mount- 
ains in the Winter; Descriptions of the Habits of Different Animals 
found In the West, and the Methods of Hunting them ; with Incidents in 
the Life of Different Frontier Men, &c, Ac By Brevet Brigadier-General 
R. B. Mabot, U.S.A., Author of "The Prairie Traveler.*' With numer- 
Gos Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 00. 

M'CLINTOCK ft STRONG'S CYCLOPEDIA. Cyclopaedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by the Rev. Joiw 
M*Clintoox, D.D., and James Strong, S.T.D. 4 wte. now ready. Royal 
8 va Price per voL, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00 ; Half Morocco, $8 00. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modem; in which 
the Rise, Progress, and Variation of Church Power are considered in 
their Connection with the State of Leamine and Philosophy, and the 
Political History of Europe during that Period. Translated, with Notes, 
&c., by A. Maolainb, D.D. A New Edition, continued to 1826, by C. 
CooTB, LL.D. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 

UACAULAY*S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. The History of England from 
the Accession of James IL By Thomas Babimgton Magaulay. With 
an Original Portrait of the Author. 5 vols., Svo, Cloth, $10 00; 12mo, 
Cloth, $7 50. 

NEVIUS'S CHINA. China and the Chinese : a General Description of the 
Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civilization and Form of Government; 
its Religious and Social Institutions; its Intercourse with other Nations; 
and its Present Condition and Prospects. By the Rev. John L. Neviub, 
Ten Years a Missionary in China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

OUPH ANT S CHINA AND JAPAN. Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Mis- 
sion to China and Japan, in the Years 1857, '58, '59. By Lauksncb 
Olipuamt. Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 60. 

OLIPHANT'S (Mas.) LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. The Life of Edward 
Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by 
his Journals and Correspondence. By Mrs. Olipuamt. Portrait. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 

POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. The Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century. Selected and Edited by the Rev. Robkp.t Abis Wii.lmott. 
With English and American Additions, arranged by Evrbt A. Dityokinok, 
Editor of " Cyclopaedia of American Literature." Comprising Selections 
from the Greatest Authors of the Age. Superbly Illustrated with 141 En- 
gravings from Designs by the most Eminent Artists. In elegant small 
ito form, printed on Snperflue Tinted Paper, richly bound in extra Cloth, 
Beveled, Gilt Edges, $5 00 ; Half Calf, $5 50 ; Full Turkey Morocco, $9 00. 

RAWLINSON'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. A Manual of An- 
cient History, from the Earliest Times to the Pall of the Western Empire. 
Comprising the History of Chaldsea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lydia, 
Phcenicia, Svria, Judsea, Egypt, Carthage, Persia. Greece, Macedonia, 
Parthia, ana Rome. By Gkobob RAWI.I^'BOM, M.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness 
of the Forty Years* Wanderings ; undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai ana the Palestine Exploration Fond. By 
E. H. PAT.MEB, MtA., Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic, and Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. With Maps and nnmerons Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai 
Survey Expedition and C. F. Tyrwhitt Di^o. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 oa 
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RECLUS'S THE EARTH. The Earth : a Descriptive History of the Phe- 
nomena and Life of the Globe. By fiListB Ksolub. Translated by the 
late B. B. Woodward, and Edited by Heniy Woodward. With 234 Maps 
and lUnstrations, and 23 Page Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

SMILES'S LIFE OP THE STEPHENSONS. The Life of George Stephen- 
son, and of his Son, Robert Stephenson ; comprising, also, a History of 
the Invention and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. By Samuex. 
Smiles, Author of "Self-Help," &c. With Steel Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

SMILES'S HISTORY OP THE HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots: their Set- 
tlements, Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. By Samdei. 
Smiles. With an Appendix relating to the Huguenots in America. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

SHAESPEARE. The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, with the 
Corrections and Illustrations of Dr. Johnson, G. Stebykmb, and others. 
Revised by Ibaao Reed. Engravings. 6 vqIs., Royal 12mo, Cloth, $9 00. 

^EKE'S AFRICA. Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. 
By Captain Joun Hanmino Spekx, Captain H. M.'s Indian Army, Fellow 
and Gold Medalist of the Roval Geographical Society, Hon. Correspond- 
ing Member and Gold Medalist of the French Geographical Sodetv, &c. 
With Maps and Portraits and numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Draw- 
ings by Captain Grant Svo, Cloth, uniform with Livingstone, Barth, 
Burton, &c, $4 00. 

SPRING'S SERMONS. Pulpit Ministrations ; or, Sabbath Readings. A 
Series of Discourses on Christian Doctrine and Duty. By Rev. Gabdineb 
Spring, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of 
New York. Portrait on Steel. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $6 00. 

STRICKLAND'S fMiss) OUEENS OP SCOTLAND. Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession 
of Great Britain. By Agnes Stbioklanv. 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $12 00. 

THE STUDENT'S SERIES. 

France. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Gibbon. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Greece. Engravings. 12mo, Clotli, $2 00. 

Hume. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Rome. By liiddell. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth. $2 00. 

Old Testament History. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

New Testament History. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Strickland's Queens of England. Abridged. Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, 

$2 00. 
Ancient History of the East. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Hallam's Middle Ages. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Lyell's Elements of Geology. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. The Complete Poems of Alfred Ten- 
nyson, Poet Laureate. With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 
and Three Characteristic Portraits. Svo, Paper, 76 cents ; Cloth, $1 26. 

THOMSON'S LAND AND THE BOOK. The Land and the Book ; or. Bibli- 
cal Illustrations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Thomson, D.D., Twenty-five 
Years a Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and several 
hundred Engravings, representing the Scenery, Topography, and Pro- 
ductions of the Holy Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and Habits of 
the People. 2 large 12mo vols., Cloth, $5 00. 

TICKNOR'S HISTORY OP SPANISH LITERATURE. With Criticisms 
on the particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent Writers. 
8 vols., Svo, Cloth, ^ 00. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M. A., 
Founded of the Methodists. By the Rev. Luke Tvkrman, Author of "The 
Life of Rev. Samuel Wesley." Portraits. 3 vols.. Crown Svo, Cloth, $7 60. 
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VAHB^RT*S CENTRAL ASIA. Travels in Central Asia. Being the Ac- 
coaut of a Joaruey from Teheran across the Tarkoman Desert, on the 
Eastern Shore of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, per- 
formed in the Year 18d3. By Aui lmius ViiiBtBY, Member of the Huu- 
garian Academy of Pet*th, by whom he was sent on this Sdentiflc Hie- 
alon. With Map and Woodcats. . 8vo, Cloth, $4 60. 

WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS.' Homes Without Hands: being a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By J. G. Woot), M.A., F.L.S. With about 
140 Illnstrations. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 
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WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. ' A Popular Account of their 
Manners and Customs, condensed from his larger Work, with some New 
Matter. lUnstrated with 600 Woodcuts. . 2 vbLs., 12mo, Cloth, $3 60. 

ANTHON'S SMITH'S DICTIONARY OP ANTIQUITIES. A Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
and Illustrated by numerous Engraving on Wood. Third American 
Edition, carefully Revised, and containing, also, numerous additional 
Articles relative to the Botany. Mineralogy, and Zoology of the An- 
cients. By CuASLSS Amtuon, LLD. Royal Svo, Sheep extra, $6 00. 

ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Containing an Account of the 
principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to 
elucidate all the important Points connected with the Geography, His- 
tory, Biography, Mythology, and Pine Arts of the Greeks and Romans ; 
together witn an Account of the Coins, Weights, and Measures of the' 
Ancients, with Tabular Values of the same. Royal Svo, Sheep extra, 
$0 00. 

DWIGHTS (Rbv. Dr.) THEOLOGY. Theology Explained and Defended, 
in a Series of Sermons. By Timothy Dwight, S.T.D., LL.D. With a 
Memoir and Portrait. 4 vols., Svo, Cloth, $8 00. 

ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE. The Englishman's Greek 
Concordance of the New Testament: being an Attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nection between the Greek and the English Texts : inc uding a Concord- 
ance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-EngUsh and Enghah- 
Greek. Svo, Cloih, $5 00. 

POWLER'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The English Language in its El^ 
ments and Forms. With a History of its Orfgln and development, and 
a full Grammar. Designed for Use in Colleges and Schools Revised 
and Enlarged. By William C. Fowlke, LL.T)., late Professor in Am- 
herst College. Svo, Cloth, $2 60. 

GIESELER'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. A Text-Book of Church 
History. By Dr. JoimC. L. Gieselbii. Translated from the Fourth 
Revised German Edition by Samuel Davitoon, LL.D., and Rev. John 
WiNSTANLEY Hull, M.A. A New American Edition, Revised and Edited 
by SIvtHENKY B. Smith. D.D., Professor i«th« Union Theological S^^^^ 
inary, New York. Four Volumes ready. (PoZ. K.»niV«««.) Svo, Cloth. 
$2 26 per vol. 

HALL'S (ROBERT) WORKS. The Complete Works of Robert Hall ; with 
a brief Memoir of his Life by Dr. gSegouy, and Obse^ations on h« 
Character as a Preacher by Rev. John Fostbb. Edi ed by Olinthw 
Geegoky, LL.D., and Rev. Joseph Bklchbb. Portrait. 4 vols.. Svo, 
Cloth, $S 00. ». ;, 

HAMILTON'S (Sib WILLIAM) WORKS. Discussions on Philosophy and 
Lite?^ure. Education and University Reform. Chiefly from the ^tn- 
Jir/fcXi^r Corrected, Vindicate^ and Enlarged, in Note^^^ 
pen'dices. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart.^ With an Introductory Essay 
by Rev. Robert Tcbnbdll, D.D. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS. Cosmos: » Sketch qf a Physical DeKn^tiono^ 
ttie Universe. By Alexanpee Von Humboli>t. Translated from the 
German by B. C. Ott6. 6 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $0 26. SC- 
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